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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


_ Tuer Oxford Group has many critics. That is to be 
expected. For it has life, and life is a ferment. 
Jesus warned us that new wine cannot be put into 
old wineskins without doing damage. That is a 
parable to be kept in mind when we are up in arms 
against anything that threatens established con- 
ventions, especially in religion. It may be said in 
defence of some of the criticism, that the Group has 
not been well served by its literary interpreters, 
with one or two notable exceptions. A good 
many might revise their judgments if Canon 
Streeter or Professor Emil Brunner would take this 
task in hand. 

The latest addition to Group literature is Life 
_ began Yesterday, by Mr. Stephen Foot (Heinemann ; 
5s. net). It will not be surprising if this book 
meets with some rough handling, for Mr. Foot seems 
to write as if the Oxford Group form of Christianity 
| were the only real form of it that had ever existed 
since the days of the New Testament Church. 
But this kind of limitation has always accompanied 
_ any form of religious revival. The merit of the book 
_is that it does fix our minds on the world’s primary 
need, which is the conversion of men and women, 
_ both inside and outside the churches, to vital 
_ Christianity. The new world begins in new people. 
It is what it is because of what we are. Therefore 
the world’s condition challenges our individual 
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stood, by both Groupers and others, exactly what the 
movement is. It does not aim at producing a new 
theology. It does not seek to form a new sect 
with a peculiar life of its own. It is an evangelistic 
movement. Its aim is to bring men and women into 
vital touch with God. Most people can give a 
diagnosis of the ills from which we suffer to-day. 
Thousands instructed in the churches believe that 
in Christ alone we can find the solution for the world’s 
problems and the power for its spiritual life. But 
where most people fail is to demonstrate just how 
the solutions of Christ can be practically applied 
to the individual situation, and just how His power, 
which at the moment is only static, can become 
dynamic in the life of the individual. That is the 
unsolved problem which is frustrating the efforts 
of thousands of people both in the pulpit and in 
the pew. It is just there that the Oxford Group has 
found its sphere. And that may be the reason why 
its published literature is not better than it is. 
Volumes that are rich and satisfying to heart and 
intelligence can be written about religion. But 
books about how conversion happens have a 
narrower field. 

Mr. Foot’s story of his own conversion is not 
very dramatic. It was a change of motive, which 
is all conversion is, though that is everything. 
‘The little more and how much it is.’ It meant 
doing the old things from a new centre. He follows 
this by chapters showing how the new spirit works 
in business, politics, education, the home, etc. 
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The poorest chapter, curiously enough, is that on 
Education, which is his own subject. The illustra- 
tions he gives could be paralleled by others in the 
lives of schoolmasters who never heard of the 
Oxford Group but have a reasonable understanding 
of psychology, a real religion and a good fund of 
common sense. In his chapter on Business he speaks 
of the Holy Spirit being Chairman of a commercial 
company. This language may be chosen to give 
point to his plea for the guiding of the Spirit. 
But it jars. It jars for the same reason that the 
phrase about ‘dictatorship of the Holy Spirit’ 
jars. Dictators are not attractive figures. Christ 
definitely refused, in His temptations, to take the 
position. God’s method is not dictation; it is 
persuasion. That is why the Kingdom of God is 
so slow in coming. He refuses to force the will. 
He seeks to win its consent through awakening our 
insight into what is true and right. He draws us 
from a cross. He will not make a beautiful world 
at the cost of submerging our own insight and reason. 
A man may begin by surrendering to the compulsion 
of conscience in some direction or other. But till 
love has won his heart he is not saved. He is a 
bondslave, not a son. It is here perhaps that the 
Group outlook has been in need of amplification. 


There are two points on which many people are 
critical. One of them is on the subject of guidance. 
On this point those who seek for light will find little 
in this book. We are only told that it comes 
through listening to God. Mr. Foor rightly suggests 
that some criticise this method because they are 
afraid of what guidance might ask. This is true, 
and the critics should ponder it. But there are 
others who fear it for another reason. ° They are 
afraid of the irrational. They suspect that what 
they may be induced to think the voice of God is 
only the suggestion of their subconscious minds. 
It may be a will o’ the wisp. It may be a caprice, 
quite irrational and quite wrong. It is true that in 
other quarters it has been stressed that guidance 
comes through reason, through conference with 
others, through a conscience instructed in the 
Scriptures and conversant with all the facts of the 
situation—the mind working, of course, in the 
atmosphere of utter willingness to do the will of 


God. This is not made clear in this book. And a 
good deal more thinking needs to be done about it. 
But the Groups have done us this service—that they 
have brought into light the absolute necessity of 
being willing to do the will of God, and in that 
willingness of being ready to listen to God’s voice. 
The supreme medium of the guiding of the Spirit 
is the mind of Christ. There is a difference between 
the quality of the guidance of the Spirit in the Old 
Testament and that in the New. That difference 
was made by the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 


The other point of common criticism is sharing. 
It is no doubt true that this practice has its dangers. 
But here the Groups have done the Church a real 
service. A good deal can be said for the practice. 
It is a way of release, for one thing, to open the heart 
to the right person. It is good to tell some other 
our sins. It marks our willingness to be real about 
them and to come off the pedestal of reputation, 
which is often a refuge from reality. Sharing is the 
most effective means of helping people, because 
the most convincing way of making God real is by 
the story of personal experience. It is, moreover, 
a real part of fellowship in Christ. The Group has 
four standards. 
dinal challenge is to honesty. This goes deeper than 
appears. Was not Christ’s one demand the demand 
for sincerity ? Ifa man is sincere, which just means 
honest, he will find God. All truth will be open to 
him. The chapter on the Home in this book reveals 
what honesty has achieved in the healing of un- 
happy homes. The most difficult barriers to get 
down are often those between parents and children, 
and sometimes between husbands and wives. 


This book will help many people if they want to 
be helped. These will take what helps them and 
leave the rest, which is exactly what they do 
with any other book. For whatever the critical 
may say about some of the things to be found in it, 
one thing remains clear. All is not well with the 
Church. All is not well with the ministers. We 
need many things—a much bolder affirmation of the 
way of Christ in this mad world of fear and hostility. 
But this also we need—to know for ourselves the 
way to God and to help others to find it so that 


But, as Mr. Foot shows, the car-: 
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_ Christ can become a life-changing Power. With 
all its weaknesses the Oxford Group has on this 
matter a word of God for our day. It will be tragic 
if the churches refuse to listen. 


Few problems are more difficult and more per- 
sistently troublesome than that of the relation of 
Church and State. It sprang to the front as soon 
as the Church was born, and we are yet far from 
seeing a solution of it. ‘Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s, and unto God the things 
which are God’s,’ said our Lord, but that principle 
does not determine for us what things are Cesar’s 
and what are God’s. 

History has seen a variety of attempts to solve 
the problem. In the first Christian centuries 
Czsar with his claim to divine honours plainly 
usurped the place of God, and the Church was 
forced into resistance even to the death. In the 
Middle Ages the Papacy claimed that Cesar’s 
authority was secondary and derivative, and must 
always be exercised in obedience to the dictates of 
the Church. This claim was naturally resisted by 
the State. At the Reformation in Protestant lands 
the State gained a very considerable degree of con- 
trol, particularly in England where the King was 

_ the acknowledged head of the Church, and in the 
_ German states where the principle was adopted, 
“Cujus regio, ejus religio.’ In Scotland, where the 
battle was fought out with great tenacity and 
_ ability, the principle was maintained of ‘ co-ordinate 
_ jurisdiction with mutual subordination.’ It was a 
fine sonorous phrase which aimed at holding the 
- balance even between the spiritual and the temporal, 
_ but it gave no help in defining the boundaries of 
the two jurisdictions, and it was found in practice 
hot they were inextricably intertwined. English 
Beponconionmity in recent years has favoured the 
_ watchword, ‘a free Church in a free State,’ which 
a on the dubious assumption that Church and 
tate can each live its own life in single blessed- 
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This age-long problem has once again come to 


the front as one of the vital issues of the day. 
Since the War the spirit of nationalism has been 
greatly stimulated, and in forms which are fre- 
quently narrow and intolerant. There is conse- 
quently a prospect that Christian missions will 
be denied the freedom of action which they have 
hitherto generally enjoyed in the heathen lands of 
the East. Still more urgent has the problem 
become in Christian lands where the emergence of 
the totalitarian state, as in Russia, Italy, and 
Germany, threatens to absorb and control every 
activity of human life. The Church in these lands 
is either in danger of being exterminated or of being 
fettered and enslaved. ‘The perilous condition 
of Continental Protestantism in relation to the 
Governments has led the Universal Council for Life 
and Work, the continuation of the Stockholm 
Conference of 1925, to decide that the special 
subject for study and consideration at the next 
Conference in 1937 shall be Church, Community, 
and State.’ 

In view of this Dr. A. E. Garvir has issued a 
book on The Fatherly Rule of God (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 5s. net), in which he surveys the whole 
field in a masterly way and offers suggestions for 
a solution of the problem. It hardly needs to be 
said that there are few writers, if any, more com- 
petent to handle this most difficult subject than Dr. 
Garvie. His grasp of Christian principle, his wide 
knowledge of Church history and comparative 
religion, his mastery in the fields of economics and 
sociology, together with his intimate acquaintance 
with the situation on the Continent both religious 
and political, give unusual weight to his views, and 
will doubtless secure for them the most careful 
consideration. 

Dr. GarRVIE realizes that the problem of Church 
and State is part of the wider problem of God’s 
Fatherly rule of the world, and that it must be 
approached in the first instance through a con- 
sideration of God’s relation to man as an individual. 
Emphasis must be laid on this, because the present 
danger is that the individual may be swallowed up 
by the community. This is a very grave and 
imminent danger indeed. A Russian cartoon 
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depicts ‘communal man’ as a gigantic figure 
striding over the heads of a vast crowd of pigmies 
dimly seen around his feet. But surely it should 
be evident that the value of the community is 
dependent on the value of the individuals composing 
it, and that, if personality be depreciated or stamped 
out, the community will be little better than a 
collection of robots. 


At the same time the State is no artificial con- 
struction. It exists by a natural necessity because 
man is essentially a social personality. Rousseau’s 
picture of man in the state of Nature as a solitary 
unit who afterwards had a social bond imposed 
upon him has no contact with reality. On the 
other hand, Dr. Garvie demurs to the current way 
of speaking about society as an organism. He does 
not think that biological terminology adequately 
expresses the situation. The individual is some- 
thing more than merely part of a social organism. 
Society does not absorb and control him as com- 
pletely as the body controls its members. ‘A 
society is a willed relation. A flock, or a herd, or 
a pack is not a society. Where men have common 
interests, or community, they will come together 
in an association, and that association will have 
common modes of action, which are its institutions.’ 
‘What makes the Church a community is the 
common possession (Koinonia). of the Holy Spirit, 
the new life from God which results from faith in 
the love of God as realised in the grace of Christ. 
.. . As regards the State, the community is the 
common nationality, the sense of belonging to one 
nation.’ 

In these two communities Christian men are 
placed, and sharp conflicts of loyalty may arise, 
and have arisen. It is of immense importance 
that these should be averted, and the ideal is that 
the two communities should be ‘ perfected into 
one.’ ‘ The Church so divided does not realise that 
unity, and its authority and influence in the world 
is less than it might be. Were the Spirit of God, 
through the Church, to pervade, purify, and perfect 
all social relations, then we might look for a human 
society on earth that reflected the glory of the one 
God.’ 


Dr. Garvie finds that ‘a slogan such as “ A free 
Church in a free State,’ does not correspond to the 
actual situation ; since Church and State are not 
separate departments of society closed the one to 
the other.’ Especially is this the case in our time 
when the State has greatly extended its functions 
so as to include almost the whole range of human 
life. In this connexion Dr. Garvie gives a very 
illuminating review of the situation in Germany 
where the claims of the totalitarian state are being 
vigorously pressed. Under such conditions the 
Church cannot be free if she would. At the same 
time the Church also must be, in her own way, 
totalitarian. She cannot be indifferent to any 
human interest. Her mission is to save ‘ the whole 
manhood of all mankind, and in carrying out this 
mission she finds that man’s material and spiritual 
interests are so joined together that they can in 
no wise be put asunder. 


It follows that some concordat must be sought 
which will permit of friendly co-operation between 
Church and State. Here is a field which bristles 
with practical difficulties such as will test the finest 
statecraft and churchmanship. Dr. Garvie has a 
wealth of practical suggestions to offer on the 
duties of Christian citizenship and the claims of 
public service on Christians, the responsibility of 
the Church as God’s interpreter, and the duty of 
making herself “ competent by adequate knowledge 
of all the relevant facts to offer sound judgment.’ 
‘This co-operation with the State to be fully 
Christian must be tolerant, considerate, courteous. 
The Church should fully recognise the difficulties 
which confront, the dangers which threaten, the 
responsibilities which rest upon the State. It 
must not offer sentimental advice about the treat- 
ment of criminals, which would weaken the author- 
ity of the State in restraining crime. It must not 
urge extreme measures of disarmament which would 
prevent the State’s exercising the international 
influence which its position and resources allow it, 
or fulfilling the pledges which it has made to other 
nations. It must not ask for economic changes 
which would jeopardise the common interests of 
all classes of society.’ 
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Dr. GaRVIE is particularly interesting in his dis- 
cussion of problems of conscience where it comes 
into conflict with Law. His views are clear-cut 
and stimulating to a degree. He no longer defends 
passive resistance to the Education Act. ‘In view 
of the orgies of lawlessness witnessed in many 
parts of the world, I now judge that even what I 
then did was wrong; the injustice involved was 
not great enough to justify even that very mild 
defiance of law.’ He holds that the Conservative 
party brought moral disgrace upon itself by foment- 
ing sedition in Ulster, that the Labour party dis- 
credited itself by the sanction it gave to the General 
Strike, that the Black-and-Tan policy was a moral 
iniquity, and that resistance to the enforcement of 
the law of Tithes cannot claim sympathy as an 
expression of the Nonconformist conscience. He 
has equally suggestive observations on problems of 
the family and education, industry and military 
service, with special reference to pacifism and the 
conscientious objector. 


The last chapter deals with the problems which 
arise in connexion with internationalism and the 
universalism or ‘cecumenicity’ of the Church. 
* The universalism of Christianity cannot be confined 
to the relation of the Churches : it must be extended 
to the relation of the nations to one another. . 
This Christian internationalism will not command 
the authority among the nations it needs, as long 
as the world hears only the confused voices of a 
multitude of Churches, instead of the voice of the 
one Church. For that one voice we need not wait 
till all ecclesiastical organizations are brought 
together; but all Christians whom the spirit of 
‘cecumenicity unites can bear a common testimony 
and wield a common influence.’ 
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_ A layman asked Dr. R. E. Roserts recently, 
“Why don’t the parsons tell us what they believe 

of telling us what they think it is good for 
to believe?’ The question probably expresses 
dat people sometimes feel as a defect in preaching, 
absence of a personal note, an element of 
ess or moving conviction which, when modest 


and guarded, is the most persuasive of all spiritual 
influences. But, apart from that, the question is 
worth answering; and, as readers know, the 
editors of this journal have persuaded some eminent 
men to put down their personal creed with some 
fulness. 

Was it this fact that suggested to the publishers 
of the ‘God and Life’ Series the symposium, What 
I Believe, which has just appeared ? It is edited by 
Mr. B. Aquila Barber (Epworth Press ; 3s. 6d. net), 
and contains the contributions of some forty-two 
persons, most of them ‘parsons.’ The list includes, 
Dr. J. Alexander Finpiay, Dr. George JACKSON, 
Dr. R. E. Roperts, Dr. Donald O. Soper, and 
Dr. Ryder SmirH. All the writers have been 
severely limited as regards space. In view of their 
number this was inevitable. But it has one inci- 
dental advantage. Instead of expanding on all 
sorts of secondary matters, the writers have been 
compelled to concentrate on essentials, and so in 
most cases we have the real thing presented to us, 
the thing by which the writer lives. 


Most people realize as life goes on that the realm 
of faith consists of two concentric circles, as it were. 
In the inner circle are the things on which the soul 
lives, the things of which you are sure. In the 
outer circle are the things that are probably true," 
or (pretty near the outer edge) that are possibly 
true. At any rate the things that are in the outer 
circle do not vitally matter. They may be true, 
and other people may consider them essential. 
Other people may live by them, but you do not. 
And the experience of most people is.this, that 
there is a steady drift from the inner to the outer 
circle. Some things that once you were sure of are 
now only probable or possible. You have ceased to 
live by them. Your inner circle tends to shrink in 
size. The outer circle enlarges its bounds. Your 
creed becomes smaller. But, in compensation, the 
things in it become surer and more real. 


Dr. George JACKSON gives expression to this 
experience in his brief essay. ‘The first thing,’ he 
says, ‘ that strikes me about my own creed to-day 
is how much shorter it is than that with which my 
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Christian life began. Every man’s creed, however 
many may be the clauses in it, is, after all, but asa 
tiny circle of light in the vast, encompassing dark- 
ness. In my own case the darkness has encroached 
still further on what I once thought was light: I 
am not so sure now of some things as I was forty 
years ago. Somebody once remarked, rather acidly, 
of a group of Christians whom I will not name, that 
they lengthened the Creed but shortened the Com- 
mandments. I have no wish to shorten the Com- 
mandments ; I have just as little to lengthen the 
Creed. Even the Apostles’ Creed and, still more, the 

_ Nicene are too long for me; there is more in both 
than I can fight for, more in both than I need to 
live by.’ 

Some time ago a group of ministers was gathered 
on the shores of a Scottish loch for the purposes of 
a retreat. The meeting lasted about a week, and 
towards the end, at one of the conferences, some 
one asked the question: What would we concen- 
trate on in our minds if we knew we had only five 
minutes to live? It was suggested that each one of 
the twenty or thirty men present should make a 
personal statement. They were all well known to 
each other, and there was the most complete frank- 
ness in all cases. The interesting thing about these 
personal confessions was the ultimate ground on 
which each rested his faith and hope. In some 
cases it was God, the encompassing love of the 
Father ; in other cases it was Christ. 


We have the same interesting phenomenon in these 
essays. Dr. Roperts, for example, begins with God, 
whom he reaches by diverse ways. He finds God in 
everything, and above all he finds love. ‘It is 
to our human life what sunshine is to the physical 
world, the spirit of health and healing.” And then 
he comes down to Christ, as it were, from this eternal 
reality. ‘ But why healing? Because physically, 
mentally and morally somehow things have gone 
wrong, or at any rate they are wrong. Where love 
meets ignorance and sin, of necessity there is a 
cross. The significance of that cross depends on 
the quality of the love, and where the love of God 
meets the utmost sin of man, there the life of God 
is in the form of a cross. Once there dwelt among 


us One who accepted these facts so completely and 
unconditionally that He was led to Calvary.’ 


And so to the Church. ‘ He calls us to a fellow- 
ship of saviourhood. This is the raison d’étre of the 
Church, which may be truer to its function when it 
is a small community of great souls than when it 
congratulates itself on being a large community of 
little souls. Two symbols set forth, in the familiar 
acts of washing and feeding, the cleansing from 
defilement and the life of fellowship. Like all 
symbols they tend, unless carefully watched, to 
usurp the place of the spiritual realities which they 
represent.’ It is clear that in Dr. ROBERTS’ case 
there is a good deal in the outer circle ! 


In the case of Dr. George Jackson, who has the 
gift of always being interesting, the inner circle is, 
as he himself suggested, very small. He quotes 
with appreciation a letter from Dr. John Kelman 
to himself : ‘I am leaving to-day for Edinburgh, 
where I preach twice to-morrow. May I pass on my 
subject to you? The morning one is Faith, and the 
message is: never mind about details, and that 
deceptive thing called orthodoxy. Get down to the 
heart of things and stake everything on that. 
There are a few central things—very few—which 
mean everything to the soul. Loyalty to these is 
the essential saving faith. I want to simplify the 
idea of faith to the very simplest thing—loyalty to 
a Friend. No other questions matter at all, 


And this is Dr. Jackson’s creed—Christ. Nothing 
beyond this, and nothing less. ‘ What do I believe ? 
A single sentence will suffice to tell. “I believe in 
Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord.”’ That is my 
creed ; in a very real sense it is the whole of my 
creed. . . . Nothing less will suffice, nothing more is 
necessary. Then, some one may ask, can I not 
repeat the first words of the Creed? Do I not 
believe in ‘‘ God the Father Almighty ’’? Indeed, I 
do, but I do because, and only because, I believe in 
Jesus. The first word in the Christian’s creed is 
not God, it is Jesus. In order that I may be able to 
say: ‘‘I believe in God the Father Almighty,” I 
must first learn to say: ‘“‘I believe in Jesus Christ 
His only Son, our Lord !”’’ 
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Is this correct? In the full Christian sense, 
certainly, because the full Christian belief in God’s 
Fatherhood is only reached through Jesus. But 
were not the prophets believers in God? Are not 
the good Jews believers? And men like Dr. 
Martineau? It is true that St. Peter says: ‘ Ye 
who through Him (Jesus) are believers in God.’ 
But is it not also true that faith in Jesus Himself 
is reached most easily through faith in God? We 
have many reasons for believing in God. We may 
reach that belief, as the psalmists did, through 
experience of life. And to the soul that has such 
a faith in God it is not hard to see the fulness of 
His grace in Jesus Christ. Let us not abate in the 
least the significance and necessity of Jesus for the 
full belief in the redeeming grace of God, but let 


us not belittle the faith of those who reached God 
before Jesus, or those who reach Him apart from 
Jesus. 

But with that said we come back to Dr. JacKson’s 
concentration on Him, and gladly hand on the words 
he quotes from a Japanese Christian to Dr. Estlin 
Carpenter, the well-known Unitarian scholar: ‘I 
am more and more drawn to Jesus and the power of 
His word. ...I1 submit myself to Him as my 
brother, Lord and Saviour. And I go further... . 
Jesus Christ is nearer to me than the Father. When 
I get despondent in regard to my faith in God, it is 
Jesus who brings God back to me. . . . He repre- 
sents to me, so far as I am concerned, all the 
Divinity I can understand and He is God to me.’ 
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Some Oulestanding (ew Testament Problems, 


XII. The Problem of Aramaic Sources in the Gospels. 


By Proressor T. W. Manson, M.A., D.Lirr., MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THERE can hardly be any problem in New Testa- 
ment study offering more room for difference of 
opinion than this. And wide difference there 
certainly is. Most scholars would now agree that 
the authentic pieces of the teaching of Jesus in the 
Synoptic Gospels and the earliest stories about 
Jesus were originally formulated in Aramaic 
whether or not they ever took written shape in that 
language. That is the minimal hypothesis. Few, 
however, would be prepared to follow Professor 
Torrey in the view that all four Gospels are trans- 
lations from Aramaic originals. Between these 
two extreme views all kinds of solutions are possible, 
and very little is certain. In what follows I do 
not propose to do more than set forth the view that 
seems to me most probable. 

The simplest way will be to begin with the two 
Gospels which are clearly dependent on written 
sources. Matthew and Luke both make use of 
Mark, and the Mark they use is in Greek. In 
addition they have as a common source the docu- 

ent Q. (For reasons which would require a 

per to themselves I am unable to accept Buss- 
apann’s division of Q into two documents, R and T.) 


The amount of verbal agreement between Matthew 
and Luke in Q passages is so great as to exclude the 
possibility that we have here two independent 
Greek versions of an original Aramaic Q. On the 
other hand, it can be shown that the verbal differ- 
ences can often be explained as translation variants. 
This situation is almost exactly parallel to that 
presented by the two Greek versions of the Book 
of Daniel. There we have the same curious 
mixture of agreement and difference; and I am 
inclined to think that the explanation is substan- 
tially the same in both cases. We have a Greek 
version of Daniel in the LXX, and the Greek 
version revised with reference to the original in 
Theodotion. Similarly in the case of Q. Here I 
think that the earlier form of the Greek is that 
offered by Luke, and the revised version is to be 
found in Matthew. It is, of course, true that both 
the Matthean and Lucan forms of Q are revisions 
in the sense that both Evangelists made alterations 
of the text from dogmatic or stylistic motives ; but 
we are not here concerned with such editorial 
activities, but only with such alterations as appear 
to arise from reference back to the original Aramaic. 
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It is in cases of the latter kind that Luke seems to 
preserve the more primitive form of the Greek, and 
Matthew to give the revised version. 

The most striking example is Lk 11", wAjv ra 
évovra Sore éenpoovvnv, Which Wellhausen 
explained as a mistranslation of Aramaic rightly 
translated in Mt 236 by xadpio ov rpatov 76 évros 
Tod wornpiov. But we are not restricted to such 
cases. There are others where Luke seems to 
give the bald and literal translation, while Matthew 
gives the more elegant and idiomatic rendering. 
In Lk 6°? xai pi kpivere, kai od py KpiOare, Kai 
ov py renders the common Hebrew and Aramaic 
Nm. Matthew (71) has yi xpivere, va py xpiOjre. 
Soin r Reg 29? LXX has xai od py, but Symmachus 
iva pn. Similarly Lk 125! has the literal eipnvnv 
. . « dodvar, while Mt 10 has Bareiv cipywny. To 
this we have a parallel in Jer 37(44)8, where the 
Hebrew onn) is translated by 8/3ws (LXX), edw«ds 
(Aquila), while the elegant Symmachus has éBd.ere. 
Lk 7%, &v rots Bacrelous ; Mt 118, év rots olkous TOV 
Bacitéwv. Cf. Dn 6180% LXX (the original), 
eis ra Baoiheva adrod: Theodotion (the revision), 
cis Tov olxoy avrov. Again, Lk 129°, ddjxev: Mt 
24%, elacev. Cf. Ec 544 LXX, ddidv: Symmachus, 
ea; Dn 4)* LXX, dere; Theod., édcare; Dn 48 
LXX, ddebeitoa ; Theod., édcare. Such cases as 
these suggest that in Luke we have the more 
primitive version of a document whose revised 
translation appears in Matthew. 

Apart from cases where Matthew seems to give 
a revised version of what appears in Luke, there 
are others where the differences between Matthew 
and Luke can be explained as variant renderings 
of an Aramaic original. A very instructive example 
is the Golden Rule: Mt 7!%, rdvra ody baa éav 
Oednre . . . Lk 674, kal KaOds Oédere . . . B00 
édy translates Hebrew WWD in LXX Gn 44); Kabsds 
translates WWND in LXX Gn 8% 185 4113, In all 
cases the Targum has 7 ND, This gives the 
equation dca ééy = 71 NOD = xaOds. Then Matthew’s 
mdvra is left in the air. But we observe that 
Matthew has a habit of introducing vas, where 
it does not appear in his source, in order to 
heighten his effects (cf. Mt 13!® with Mk 4}; 
Mt 13*4 with Mk 4° ; Mt 13°° with Mk 68, and some 
eight other cases). The conclusion is that rdvra 
is editorial, while dca édv and cafés point back to 
an original Aramaic 7 83, of which they are alter- 
native renderings. Of the two xaés seems to be 
nearer to the spirit of the ethical teaching of Jesus 
than doa édy. 

A case where Matthew is to be preferred to Luke 


is Mt 678, od Komidow ovdé v7iPovow. The Lucan 
parallel has ovre vibe ovre idaive. Here Luke’s 
singular verbs with the neuter plural subject 
(xpiva) are a stylistic improvement by the 
Evangelist. At first sight Luke’s ‘spin’ and 
‘ weave’ seems more logical than Matthew’s ‘ toil’ 
and‘ spin.’ But if spin and weave were the original 
it is odd that it should have been changed to some- 
thing less apt. This makes one suspicious of Luke ; 
and suspicion is brought near to certainty when we 
observe that comaow= ny and vjdovew=}ory ; that 
is, that Matthew’s text allows for a word-play in 
Aramaic. 

It is not possible, within the limits of the present 
paper, to bring forward all the evidence that can 
be collected from Matthew and Luke. It must 
suffice to say that the more one studies the data, 
the more one is confirmed in the belief that there is 
an Aramaic document behind the Greek Q. So 
far as I can see, the history of it may be recon- 
structed somewhat as follows. (What follows is 
a summary of conclusions which I have tried to 
set out in more detail in a forthcoming work.) 

The original Aramaic Q took shape as a manual 
for the instruction of Aramaic-speaking Christians. 
It consisted exclusively of teaching, and was 
arranged topically in what may be regarded as 
four chapters. The chapter-headings might be 
given as: I. Jesus and John the Baptist ; II. Jesus 
and His disciples ; III. Jesus and His opponents ; 
IV. Eschatology. The original order of the docu- 
ment is best preserved in Luke. This Aramaic 
document was early translated into Greek; and 
again the more primitive form of the Greek version 
appears in Luke, subject, of course, to the editorial 
modifications — largely stylistic— made by that 
Evangelist. At a later stage the Greek version was 
revised with reference to the original Aramaic ; 
and this revised version was used by Matthew, 
who introduced editorial modifications of his own 
and broke up and rearranged the material in 
accordance with the plan of his own Gospel. 

So much can be inferred from the internal 
evidence. The only piece of external evidence, 
which may have a bearing on the matter, is the 
much-discussed fragment of Papias quoted by 
Eusebius. Here, again, it is not possible to do 
more than state the case in the barest outline. It 
is, I think, clear that Eusebius, and Papias before 
him, believed the fragment to refer to the first 
Gospel as we have it. Both were mistaken. The 
statements contained in the fragment will not fit 
canonical Matthew, and it can be shown in detail 
that they do fit the document Q. This involves 


_ diligent collector of oral traditions. 
general impression ; but it requires modification 


Matthew and Luke. 
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the theory that the Papias fragment is a piece of 
tradition older than Papias himself, a view which 
seems to me inherently probable. No one who 
has pondered what Eusebius has to say about the 
intelligence of Papias will find it easy to believe 
that the historian would have wet his pen to record 
the private opinion of Papias on matters of Biblical 
criticism. One does not quote as an authority 
the person whom one has just described as little 
better than an idiot. 

We may therefore take it that the fragment 
embodies a tradition older than the time of Papias. 
This tradition says that Matthew composed ‘ the 
Logia’ in the Hebrew language and that each 
interpreted it as he was able. In this context 
“the Hebrew language’ probably means, as in 
Ac 21% 222, the spoken language of Palestine, 
i.e. Aramaic. The internal evidence suggests that 
Q was composed in Aramaic and that at least two 
interpretations of it into Greek were in existence. 
So far the tradition agrees with the data. 

It is, however, objected that ‘ the Logia’ is not a 
correct description of Q. The objection has been 
stated with great fullness by Bacon and Donovan. 
There is, I think a complete answer to both; and 
it can be shown that ‘the Logia’ is a perfectly 
accurate description of Q in terms of its contents. 
On three points out of four the tradition fits the 
document Q. The fourth, Matthezan authorship, is 
not capable of definite proof or disproof. All that 
can be said is that if the tradition accords with the 
facts in three points out of four, there is a reason- 
able probability that the fourth point also will be 
true to fact. 

If the above argument is sound, there is a fairly 
strong case for an original Aramaic Q ; and it is, 
I think, the strongest case that can be made out 
for an Aramaic written source in the Gospels. The 
others are much more a matter of conjecture. 

We may turn now to the matter peculiar to 
The Lucan matter offers little 
or no encouragement to the hunter of written 
Aramaic documents. For the most part the 
blocks of L material show no sign of having existed 
as a document before they were incorporated in 
the Gospel of Luke. We seem to have just a 
collection of anecdotes, parables, and sayings, the 
kind of thing that might have been produced by a 
That is the 


at three points: (1) The Birth and Infancy 
ha tives (15-252) seem to be a self-contained 

whole; but this section is probably not to be 
» astigned to the L material proper, and there does 


not seem to be any good reason for regarding it as 
a translation from Aramaic. (2) The Apocalyptic 
passage (21°-8¢), after removal of the verses which 
are obviously borrowed from Mk 13, seems to be 
a unity. I am inclined, though with considerable 
hesitation, to regard it as independent of Mk 13 
and possibly a more primitive form of the ‘ Apoca- 
lyptic broadsheet,’ especially if the hypothesis is 
sound that Mk 13" is a reference to the threatened 
profanation of the Temple by Caligula. But, 
again, one does not find any definite indications of 
a written Aramaic source, though it seems intrinsic- 
ally probable enough that such a document would 
circulate first in the native dialect. (3) Between 
Lk 151 and 19! there is a collection of passages 
peculiar to Luke, which can be grouped together 
under the title of ‘The Gospel of the Outcast.’ 
Whether these passages are derived from a written 
source or not can hardly be determined. The 
grouping may be due to the Evangelist himself. 
And again there does not seem to be any special 
reason for supposing that an Aramaic document 
lies behind the collection. 

The matter peculiar to Matthew presents an 
even more difficult problem. The editorial methods 
of the Evangelist make it an almost impossible task 
to disentangle his sources ; and in the matter under 
consideration we have not the help afforded by 
Mark and Luke on other contexts. There are indi- 
cations here and there of dependence on a Semitic 
source or sources ; but very little can be said with 
any sort of confidence. There are, however, a 
few points worth mentioning: (1) Matthew’s nar- 
rative of the Birth and Infancy of Jesus may be 
derived from a Hebrew original, if anything can 
be based on the observation of Torrey that the word- 
play involved in Mt 121, "Iycotv airés yap odoe, 
is possible only in Hebrew and not in Aramaic. 
(2) In Mt 5°? we have gorw 82 6 Aoyos buav val vac 
od ov. This is almost certainly a mistranslation, 
and the correct rendering is in Ja 51%, yrw de bpav 
TO val vai, kal TO od ov. (3) It is in the matter 
peculiar to Matthew that we find most frequently 
Rabbinical technical terms; and here also the 
sayings of Jesus often appear in forms which can be 
paralleled almost word for word in the Rabbinical 
literature. But while the Palestinian background 
is very obvious, there is little evidence to prove 
dependence on written Aramaic or Hebrew sources 
rather than Palestinian oral tradition, and, so far 
as one can see, still less for determining the extent 
of such a source or sources. 

In the case of Mark the situation is equally 
obscure. It is just possible to read the Papias 
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tradition in such a way that the Gospel becomes 
a record of the oral tradition of Peter. And it is, 
I think, permissible to regard the Petrine tradition 
as the backbone of the document. In that case, 
if we take ‘ interpreter ’ literally, we may think of 
Peter as giving his story in Aramaic and John 
Mark as having preserved this Aramaic oral 
tradition and having set it down in writing in a 
Greek version of his own. But the question 
remains, how much of the Gospel as it stands can 
fairly be regarded as coming under the category 
of Petrine oral tradition. Even so cautious a 
scholar as the late C. H. Turner felt bound to exclude 
one of the stories of the feeding of the multitude ; 
and others would go much further. 

It is, for example, quite possible that the so-called 
‘Little Apocalypse’ circulated as a separate docu- 
ment. If it did, there is some probability that it 
was written first in the language of Palestine for 
Palestinian readers. Again, it is possible that the 
passage 4”-*4 gives an extract from a larger collection 
of parables ; but there is no means of proving that 
this supposed collection was a written document. 
The selection might as well be made from what 
Peter remembered as from what some one else 
had written down. Another suspected passage is 
the account of the death of the Baptist (Mk 6). 
Whether or not this story is ‘ Petrine,’ it would 
certainly seem to be of Aramaic origin if ris 
Ovyarpos attHAs THs “Hpwdiados is anything to go 
by. But, again, the question remains: oral tradi- 
tion or written source ? 

The problem of the origin of Mark is one of the 
most important and pressing in New Testament 
criticism. We have the early testimony that this 
Gospel rests upon the oral teaching of Peter. The 
primary task is to study the Gospel section by 
section with a view to determining how much in 
it answers to that description. For this purpose 
no better starting-point could be found than the 
work of Turner, in his articles on Marcan usage in 
the Journal of Theological Studies and in his Com- 
mentary. It is only when we have settled our 
accounts with the Papias tradition that we are 
entitled to look round for other possible sources in 
Mark. 

The Fourth Gospel presents an even more. be- 
wildering problem than the Synoptics. It has been 
claimed that the whole book is a translation from 
Aramaic, and the late Professor Burney brought 
forward a large array of evidence for the theory. 
It was pointed out at the time—I think by Mr. 
G. R. Driver—that the Aramaisms relied upon by 
Burney occurred mostly in the discourse portions 


of the Gospel. More recently Professor Torrey 
has argued for the Aramaic origin with a fresh 
set of proofs. The question is further complicated 
by the studies of the Manchester Hellenistic 
Seminar, concerning which I am dependent on 
oral tradition. They are reported to have studied 
1 John with Burney’s argument in mind, and to 
have found that the alleged Aramaisms in the 
Gospel do not occur at all in the Epistle. Added 
to this is the fact that while quotations from the 
Old Testament are fairly frequent in the Gospel, 
they are absent from the Epistle. Finally, there is 
the fact that the Fourth Gospel is thought to be 
dependent in certain sections on Mark and Luke. 
These facts call for a full and fresh investigation of 
the whole question. I have not been able to do 
more than make a rough survey of the problem, 
and the remarks which follow must be regarded as 
very tentative. (1) The Aramaisms relied on by 
Burney are not evenly spread over the Gospel. 
They come in blocks. (2) The Old Testament 
quotations are found in the sections marked by 
the presence of Aramaisms. (3) Torrey’s Arama- 
isms are more evenly distributed than Burney’s; 
but there are a good many paragraphs in which 
neither Burney nor Torrey notes an Aramaism. — 
(4) On the whole the passages in John which 
are regarded as dependent on the Synoptics 
fall in the parts that are marked by the absence 
of Aramaisms. (5) If the Gospel and First 
Epistle are by the same hand, the absence of 
Aramaisms in the Epistle would indicate that 
their presence in the Gospel is not the result of 
‘thinking in Aramaic while writing in Greek,’ but 
due rather to the presence of an Aramaic source in 
the Gospel. When the writer has a free hand he 
does not Aramaize. (6) The presence of the 
peculiar Johannine manner even in those passages 
of the Gospel which are marked by the presence 
of Aramaisms suggests that even if an Aramaic 
source lies behind the Gospel, it has been freely 
worked over by the Evangelist and that nothing 
much can be hoped for from retranslation into 
Aramaic. 

With that we may conclude. The only case 
in which one can feel fairly confident that a written 
Aramaic source lies behind the Gospels is that of 
the document Q. I think it very probable that 
such an Aramaic document existed and that it 
is the writing referred to in the tradition handed 
down by Papias. It is also, I think, probable that 
much of the matter peculiar to Matthew is derived 
from an Aramaic document or documents. It is 
at least possible that an Aramaic document is one 
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of the sources of the Fourth Gospel. Mark and the 
matter peculiar to Luke seem to me to depend on 
oral tradition rather than written Aramaic sources, 
though a great part of this oral tradition was 
doubtless Palestinian and, in the first instance, 
Aramaic. 


Note.—Since the above was set up in type, an 
important article by Professor E. Littmann has 
appeared in the ZNiW, xxxiv. pp. 20-34. This 
article contains a detailed discussion of Torrey’s 
work on the Gospels. Littmann (p. 34) regards 
it as probable that Mark is a translation from 
Aramaic. 

Littmann’s article leads me to add a note on 
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another point. In the story of the Centurion of 
Capernaum, Torrey gets over the difficulty in Mt 8°, 
Lk 7° by supposing a confusion of the active and 
passive participles DYD and b'D. He is then able 
to translate ‘exercising authority’ rather than 
“set under authority,’ and this gives a good sense. 
But Littmann points out that in unpointed Aramaic 
the participles are commonly distinguished, the 
active being written ONO and the passive DD. In 
my opinion the solution of the difficulty lies. else- 
where, in the ambiguity of the Aramaic preposi- 
tion MiNN=trd, Aramaic nnn, like Hebrew nnn 
means both ‘ under’ and ‘ in place of.’ What the 
centurion said was, in effect, ‘I am the representa- 
tive of the Government.’ 


Literature. 


THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. 


READERS of THE Expository Times need no 
reminder of the way in which Canon J. Battersby- 
Harford has followed up the work done years ago 
by his brother on the Pentateuch. He has now 
laid all serious students of the Old Testament under 
a fresh obligation by his new book on Ezekiel— 
Studies in the Book of Ezekiel (Cambridge University 
Press; 7s. 6d. net). We have learnt to recognize 
in him a gift for summarizing and assessing the 
work of other scholars, a searching and decisive 
method in criticism, and an unlimited capacity for 
that exhaustive drudgery without which no con- 
clusions can be valid. Others may be content with 
general impressions ; when Dr. Battersby-Harford 
tells us that a phrase is commoner in one book 
than in another, his statement is mathematically 
accurate. 

The new work falls into three parts: nearly one- 
third is given to the statement of earlier theories, 
particularly those of Hélscher, Torrey, James 
Smith, and Herntrich, about half that amount to 
the author’s positive contribution to the subject, 


and just over half the book to a tabular exposition 

of two linguistic points which have been regarded 
as pivotal by certain critics. These are the use of 
_ the phrase ‘ House of Israel,’ and the double divine 


e (‘ Adonai Yahweh), which appears in Ezekiel 


“no less than two hundred and seventeen times 


ois of a total of three hundred and five for the 


whole of the Old Testament. Needless to say, the 
evidence of the Versions is given due place in this 
discussion. 

The views of earlier scholars are stated with 
absolute fairness; Canon Battersby-Harford is 
an ideal antagonist. Hélscher’s drastic surgery, 
Torrey’s theory of a third-century controversialist 
writing as though he lived under Manasseh, Smith’s 
attribution of the book to a seventh-century North 
Israelite, Herntrich’s location of the prophet in 
pre-exilic Jerusalem—all are set before us with 
lucid brevity. There follows a critical discussion 
which is always strict—indeed, in dealing with 
Dr. Smith it is devastating. Even in his position, 
however, Dr. Battersby-Harford is prepared to find 
positive virtues, and he frankly admits the con- 
tribution made also by the other three to the 
elucidation of the critical problems with which the 
book bristles. He uses much of their work in his 
own reconstruction, which he sums up himself under 
two heads: (z) that ‘the main body of the pro- 
phecies bear all the marks of delivery in person to 
the people in their own land,’ while there are 
“later passages which attribute them to a prophet 
living in exile in Babylon, who may or may not be 
Ezekiel himself.’ This is the author of chapters 
40-42. (2) Criteria for the separation of these two 
elements can be found in ‘ the vision of i. 4-28b, 
with the later references to it and certain char- 
acteristic phrases (as in xl. 1-3).’ We must con- 
gratulate Canon Battersby-Harford on a piece of 
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work which is indispensable to every one who 
wishes to know the lines on which the modern study 
of Ezekiel is proceeding. 


COMMUNISM. 


In the Preface to his Beckly Lecture for 1935— 
Communism, Christian and Marxist (Epworth Press ; 
2s. 6d. net)—Mr. Herbert G. Wood tells us that his 
handling of this great theme has not satisfied 
himself. That is in accord with his native modesty. 
But his readers, who ought to be numerous, may 
well feel that the imperfections of the book are 
not due to any incompetence on his part, but to 
the exigencies of time and space, and still more 
to the difficulties which beset the subject. In spite 
of his own misgivings, his little book reveals his 
well-balanced and penetrating mind. 

Many recent writings on the same subject have 
shown distinct signs of panic. Mr. Wood refers 
to some of these and points the way to soundness 
and sobriety. He gives ample acknowledgment to 
the merits of communistic experiments, but argues 
strongly that these merits are not organic to the 
fundamental principles of Communism of the 
Marxist order. For instance, whatever genuine 
success has followed Bolshevist planning in Russia 
can be secured equally well by planning which 
has nothing to do with Bolshevism. But what is 
much more important, the kind of planning which 
the economic world needs to-day will avoid the 
bitter fruits of Bolshevism by recognizing the 
supremacy of the spiritual and allowing a field for 
individual freedom and initiative. It will see the 
wisdom of letting public control and private control 
go on side by side, the proportion between the two 
being determined not by doctrinaire theory, but 
by the dictates of experience. 

It is not within the scope of the book to attempt 
any detailed scheme over against the Russian plan. 
Mr. Wood has undertaken a comparison of the 
Christian with the Marxist type of Communism, 
and.he makes it plain that these differ toto coelo 
from each other. According to Lenin, conflict is 
the absolute. ‘We do not believe in eternal 
principles of morality and we will oppose this 
deception. Communistic morality is identical with 
the fight for the consolidation of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.’ Such is a fair sample of the 
avowed principles of Marxist Communism as it is 
being put into practice in Russia, and any one who 
supposes that such principles can issue in anything 
in the long run but horrible evil and apocalyptic 
ruin, or that Christianity can make any compromise 


with such principles, has lost all sense of proportion 
and is playing with fire. A system which is founded 
upon the notion that religion is the opiate of the 
people, that morality must be made subservient 
to politics and violence, and that science and the 
proletarian revolution can alone bring salvation, 
is a system to which anything that can be called 
Christian Communism must be resolutely opposed. 
The only kind of Communism that Christianity can 
recognize is the Fellowship of the Spirit, and that 
is a fellowship in faith and hope and love. Marxist 
Communism isa sinister travesty of it. We heartily 
commend Mr. Wood’s book. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Undoubtedly one of the most ambitious adven- 
tures in the annals of book publishing is the series 
entitled ‘The History of Civilization’ which is 
being published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. under the editorship of Mr. C. K. 
Ogden, M.A. The latest addition to the series is 
Jesus, by Professor Ch. Guignebert, who lectures in 
the Sorbonne on the History of Christianity. The 
translation from the French has been made by 
Professor S. H. Hooke of the Chair of Old Testament 
Studies in the University of London. The price of 
the volume is 25s. net. 

An elaborate Foreword is supplied by M. Henri 
Berr, who is collaborating with the leading savants 
of France in the production of the new series, 
‘L’Evolution de ?Humanité,’ which is being in- 
corporated in ‘ The History of Civilization’ above 
named. In this Foreword are sketched the outlines 
of the figure of the historical Jesus, as it is repre- 
sented by Guignebert as the result of his critical 
investigation, and Berr concludes, following up 
Guignebert’s representation: ‘Thanks to the 
progress of historical criticism, we are enabled to 
understand the peculiar and ambiguous nature of 
the influence exercised by Jesus. The faith that he 
inspired—for the reason that he himself was filled 
with a simple and overwhelming faith—made on 
the souls of men an impression of which the effects, 
near and remote, would have astonished him. His 
transfigured person became the centre of a doctrine 
which he himself had neither foreseen nor desired. 
Christianity issued from Christ; but it cannot be 
said that he was its founder.’ 

It will be gathered that the life of Jesus which is - 
before us in this volume is on advanced modern 
lines ; and it is in keeping with the above that the 
belief in the Resurrection is stated to be the result 
of a return of confidence in Jesus on the part of 


.- 
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Peter and his companions, which the unexpected 
arrest and crucifixion of their Master had almost 
shattered. It is possible, adds Guignebert, that 
Peter had a visual hallucination, but it is also 
possible that the state of anxious expectancy in 
which he lived and the indefinite but irresistible 
hope which sustained him may have created their 
object for him, that is to say, caused him to 
interpret some visual phenomenon, much more 
indeterminate than an hallucination, as a mani- 
festation of the presence of Jesus. 

While, of course, such a position and explanation 
will not satisfy the conservative critic, he cannot 
but be impressed with the scholarship, learning, 
and eloquence that characterize this work. Two- 
fifths of the work treat of the Life of Jesus, two- 
fifths of the Teaching, while the remainder deals 
with the Death of Jesus and the Easter Faith. 
And such is the scope of the work, and so eminent 
its author, that the publishers claim that Professor 
Guignebert’s contribution is ‘ the fullest and most 
authoritative study of the life of Jee that has 
appeared for many years.’ 

Points of special interest are his elaborate treat- 
ment of the sources for the Life of Jesus, his refuta- 
tion of the mythological explanation of the Christian 
movement, and his discussion of the personal 
appearance and mental characteristics of Jesus ; 
and other points of special interest might also be 
named. On the subject of the method of Form- 
geschichte he remarks that it is not so entirely novel, 
as its ingenious practitioners appear to think. It 
was introduced by J. Weiss and Loisy, but it has 
now been systematized, and a great service thereby 
rendered to exegesis. He further remarks that it is 
only a special and somewhat limited application of 


- the historical method. Nor has it revolutionized 


anything. Even so radically negative a critique as 
that of Bultmann in his ‘ History of the Synoptic 
Tradition’ (1921), issued in his ‘ Jesus’ (1926) in a 
kind of revival of faith ‘ well calculated to delight 
the conservatives.’ 


THE COSMIC TRAGEDY. 


God: A Cosmic Philosophy of Religion (Mac- 
millan ; 8s. 6d. net) is a sequel to other works on 
religious philosophy by the same author, Dr. John 
Elof Boodin, who is Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of California. It consists of a series of 
eight essays written at different times and some 

them already published in the ‘ Hibbert Journal’ 

d elsewhere. The titles of the essays— The 
Crisis” ‘The Idea of God, ‘God and Cosmic 


Structure,’ ‘The Universe a Living Whole,’ ‘A 
Dualistic Cosmology,’ ‘ Matter, Space, and God, 
‘The Cosmic Tragedy,’ ‘Divine Laughter ’—are 
sufficient to indicate that, if the essays are bound 
together by the thread of consistency of thought, 
they do not constitute a logically progressive 
development of the general theme. 

The author’s standpoint is theistic and liberally 
Christian, and he presents his ‘ cosmic philosophy of 
religion’ in an attractive and often eloquent style, 
illuminated by quotations from the poets, such as 
Wordsworth and Walt Whitman. The presentation 
is in line with the progress of history and science. 
A good and characteristic example of the essays is 
that on ‘The Cosmic Tragedy,’ which does not 
appear to have been already published in any form, 
and parts of which we would now place before our 
readers. 

It begins by saying, with Maeterlinck, that ‘ the 
web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together, and then proceeds to put the question 
Which dominates ? Is life fundamentally comedy or 
tragedy ? 

From any naturalistic point of view, whether that 
of the hard naturalism of yesterday or the soft 
idealized naturalism of to-day, Nature is indifferent 
to individuals and their hopes, offering no goal 
except dust and ashes, and life is a tragedy, spelling 
futility and defeat. And a pan-cosmic idealism is 
merely an inverted naturalism. To say that mind 
alone exists, and that the sensible world of earth 
and stars is but a projected shadow of mind, is to 
translate Nature into a dream, but yet it is not 
emancipation from Nature. The tragedy of Nature 
becomes the tragedy of mind, which is nothing but 
the subjective feeling of matter. 

If we measure life in terms of happiness, it is no 
less tragic. Naturalistic optimism has no remedy 
against the mystery of death. All death in the 
order of Nature is a tragedy. It respects no quality 
of life. It destroys the noble and the ignoble alike. 
It robs love of its fulfilment. All love is lovely 
when it is idealized by imagination and freed from 
carnal desire; and the more spiritualized, the 
lovelier the communion of love becomes. But the 
sad thought steals into the moment of joy; it 
cannot last. 

In this mortal world the individual goes under 
in the struggle. But if he has caught a glimpse of 
eternal meaning, and realized the vision of beauty 
even for a moment, he has proved himself superior 
to the course of Nature. In his very tragedy he 
takes on a divine quality. A vista is opened up to 
him into the meaning of life. Nature is perceived 
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to be not an end in itself, but an instrument 
for realizing spirit. And only spirit is immortal. 
And spirit is conserved in the life of the eternal 
Spirit, who creates-the universe out of mortal 
chaos, travailing throughout all the ages. 

It is not given to us to understand how finite 
spirit persists in the enveloping field of Spirit. 
But the Eternal Spirit of the ages may say: ‘I 
cannot give permanency to spirit im the world. 
But I am not of the world, and I shall save what is 
significant in spirit out of the wreck of the world. 
If your life is tragic, do I not suffer with you? 
If you die with me, shall you not also be resurrected 
with me? For I am the resurrection and life 
eternal.’ 

Life, concludes our author, is ever the mingling 
of two strains—the jangling passions of Nature and 
the celestial chorus of our ideals. The strain of 
our ideals, though almost submerged at times in the 
discords of this world, is the eternal inspiration of 
life. And if we remain loyal to our faith in a king- 
dom we cannot see, with undying hope for a better 
future, and with a love that works unceasingly for 
its actuality, we shall in some mystic moment feel 
an intimation of the divine harmony, and dying 
with God will also be for us rising with God. The 
true mystery of the Cross is that love is victorious 
through suffering. 


EVOLUTION. 


We welcome a new book by the Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Marett, the well-known writer on Anthropology 
and the History of Religion. It is entitled Head, 
Heart, and Hands in Human Evolution (Hutchinson ; 
ros. 6d. net). The work is in three distinct parts, 
although a certain unity pervades the whole. In 
the first we have three valuable discussions of 
evolution and progress, fact and value, race and 
society. It is all interesting, and some of the points 
made are very important though they are often 
neglected. The second section deals with pre- 
theological religion in general, and the discussion 
treats of religious feeling, thinking, and acting. 
To this is added another group of chapters on 
ritualism as a disease of religion, the sacrament of 
food, religion and the means of life, religion and 
trade, religion and blood-revenge, war- and love- 
charms, the medicine-man, taboo, totems. 

The third section of the book—though it is 
numbered part four—deals with primitive tech- 
nology, and is in two chapters—one on arts and 
crafts of prehistoric man, and the other on arts 
and crafts of the modern savage. 


It will thus be seen that the contents are 
sufficiently varied to arouse wide interest. The 
reader has here in convenient compass a mass of 
information not to be easily obtained, and may be 
well assured that he is in the care of a master of 
the subjects handled. Scholarly in substance, the 
book is written in delightful literary style. 


BRADLEY’S ESSAYS. 


For half a century onwards from 1874, Mr. F. 
H. Bradley occupied an outstanding place among 
British philosophical writers. His four books— 
‘The Principles of Logic,” ‘Essays on Truth and 
Reality, ‘Ethical Studies,’ and ‘ Appearance and 
Reality ’—were notable contributions when they 
first were issued, and they still command attention. 
All evince power of thought, brilliant critical 
faculty, and literary grace. In addition, Mr. 
Bradley produced a considerable number of essays 
on philosophical subjects which appeared mostly 
in the pages of various journals. In the two 
handsome volumes now in our hands, Collected 
Essays (Milford ; 36s. net), these have been reprinted 
in chronological order along with two that are here 
printed for the first time. It was well worth while 
to rescue them from the sepulchre of magazine 
files. Each has its own interest, and the intrinsic 
value of quite a few of them is great. The chrono- 
logical arrangement has its obvious utility in 
enabling one to watch the development of the 
thought of a singularly brilliant mind. 


A book on married life which is frank and com- 
prehensive is a decided acquisition. And this, and 
more, can be said for Growing Together in the 
Family, by Mr. Leland Foster Wood, Ph.D. (Abing- 
don Press; 50 c.). Everything is discussed— 
finance, children, religion, temper, and a hundred 
matters. It is a wise book. 


Professor N. O. Lossky, of the Russian University 
in Prague, and Professor John S. Marshall, of Albion 
College, have collaborated to produce Value and 
Existence (Allen & Unwin ; 7s. 6d. net). Professor 
Lossky writes Part I., which has been admirably 
translated by Mr. Sergei Vinokooroff ; in Part II. 
and in the Preface, Professor Marshall expounds 
his master’s views. The book is illuminative and 
stimulating. A valuable chapter in the first part 
is that which subjects to penetrating criticism the 
theories of Meinong, Heyde, Scheler, and others. 
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Epistemologically Lossky shows affinities with 
S. Alexander, metaphysically he is reminiscent of 
Dean Inge; in his treatment of Evil he reminds 
us of Royce. All through, however, the independ- 
ence and originality of his own thought are manifest. 
In characteristically Russian mode the whole treat- 
ment is imbued with deep religious feeling. The 
view set forth may be described as a modified Neo- 
Platonism. Professor Marshall’s part has been well 
done and is a very real help to our understanding. 


‘Within a long generation practically the whole 
content of inherited Christianity has come up for 
re-examination, asked to be taken back into the 
Christian mind and re-issued, charged with proper 
power and meaning for its contemporaneous 
world.’ This is the task for the Christian preacher, 
says Professor Gaius G. Atkins in Preaching and 
the Mind of To-day (T. & T. Clark; 6s. net). 
Accordingly, the Professor sketches the mind of 
to-day and shows how the preacher is to interpret 
the Christian revelation to it. One of the best 
chapters is ‘ The Challenge of Secularism,’ but the 
whole book is suggestive and stimulating. 


Mr. Joseph Malins, M.A., has written a Memoir 
of the Rev. Wilson Stuart, M.A., B.Sc. (James 
Clarke ; 3s. 6d. net). It will have a special appeal 

_ to those who are actively engaged in the Temperance 
cause, for from 1org till the time of his death 
Mr. Stuart was Organizing Secretary of the United 
Kingdom Alliance. After a brilliant academic 
career, followed by a number of years in the 

Methodist ministry, Mr. Stuart gave up his prospects 
there and hopes of promotion to devote all his 

time and strength to the Temperance crusade. 
What he was may be gathered in some measure 
from the letter written after his death by Mr. 
W. E. ‘ Pussyfoot’ Johnson to Mr. Stuart’s sister 

_—Miss Mary Stuart. ‘Your letter telling of the 
passing of Wilson came as a grievous shock to me. 
I loved that man. He was so big—big in body, 
in mind, and heart. When I think of him, I 

always think of that wild night at Essex Hall. 

_ He fought for my protection with the fury of a 


* But you must let your grief give place to pride 
that you had such a brother, just as I find satis- 
_ faction in the fellowship that kept us together.’ 


_ The Fernley-Hartley Lectureship has produced 
e notable volumes, and Jesus and the Moralists, 
a parative study of the Christian ethic, by the 
; ig Edward Wales Hirst, M.A., B.Sc. (Epworth 


Press ; 5s. net), is worthy to stand beside the best. 
Its contents can be guessed from the title. Mr. 
Hirst discusses the great ethical systems and 
teachers of history, and compares them at all points 
with the ethical teaching of Jesus. The critical 
summary at the close is noteworthy. The book is 
in the best sense educative, for the author knows 
his material so well and handles it so lightly that his 
discussion is interesting throughout. Hellenism, 
Stoicism, Rationalism, Hedonism, and Modern 
Humanism are examined in turn, and the supremacy 
of Jesus vindicated. 


Four more volumes of the ‘God and Life’ Series 
have been issued by the Epworth Press (3s. 6d. net 
each). Have Faith in God, by the Rev. Norman 
H. Snaith, M.A., deals with the problem of the 
suffering of the righteous as it appears in the 
Psalms, and shows how the Psalmists’ answers were 
reached and how they were bettered in the New 
Testament. What I Believe, edited by Mr. B. Aquila 
Barber, is a symposium to which forty-two writers 
contribute, stating, each in a thousand words, what 
his personal creed is. The Heavenly Octave is a 
study of the Beatitudes by that ever-fresh writer, 
the Rev. F. W. Boreham, D.D. It is suggestive, 
and full of bright illustration. Methodist Good 
Companions, by Mrs. G. Elsie Harrison, B.A., 
contains a series of interesting biographical studies 
of Methodist saints. 


Miracles and Critics (Faith Press; 3s. net), by 
the Rev. Hubert S. Box, B.D., Ph.D., to which a 
foreword is provided by the Bishop of Gloucester, 
is an exposition and a defence of the traditional 
view of the miraculous in reply to the attacks of its 
critics. The writer gives a useful historical survey 
of the attack against the Gospel miracles, and each 
critic is allowed to put his case in his own words. 
Indeed, the quotations in this little volume form no 
small part of its value. On the whole, attention 
is concentrated on the philosophical aspects of the 
question, and these are treated with great lucidity. 
Sanction is given to the claim that miracles provide 
an ‘incontrovertible’ testimony to the super- 
natural, and it is asserted that the purpose of 
Christ’s miracles ‘ was to lead men to accept His 
Divine mission and Divine sonship.’ There is 
much that is of value in the book, especially a 
useful account of modern methods of healing by 
suggestion and autosuggestion, but the writer deals 
too summarily with the historical difficulties raised 
by the modern study of the Gospels. It is sur- 
prising that so exhaustive an investigation of the 
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whole problem as Professor C. J. Wright’s ‘ Miracle 
in History and in Modern Thought’ (1930) is not 
mentioned, 


What Religion Is and Does, by Professor Horace 
T. Houf of Ohio (Harper Brothers; $3.00), has 
been written to supply what the author has found 
to be a distinct need as suggested to him by the 
persistent questions asked by his students. It 
takes its title from the first two chapters which 
answer respectively what religion is, and what 
religion does. Then we have a discussion of the 
oft-handled topic of the relation of science, and of 
some sciences in particular, to religious faith and 
practice. Hebrew-Christian Religion gets a Part II. 
to itself. The book is somewhat overloaded, and 
the ‘natural theology’ is not too convincing, but 
there is much that is well said and persuasively 
argued. 

Polarity (Milford ; 8s. 6d. net), by Mr. P. Erich 
Przywara, S.J., translated by the Rev. A. C. 
Bouquet, D.D., is ‘A German Catholic’s Inter- 
pretation of Religion.’ The author, a Munich Jesuit, 
is a religious philosopher of high standing in modern 
Germany. The translator is a well-known Anglican 
scholar. The title of the work is not of the author’s 
own choosing, but has been given by the translator, 


in view of the author’s ‘ reiterated emphasis upon » 


opposing yet complementary poles of thought, upon 
tensions, rhythms, oscillations, explosions, and 
balanced unities.’ 

There is a certain topical interest in this essay. 
It is largely a defence of the fundamental principle 
of the analogia entis (God and Creation, as the 
principle is classically expressed in Roman Catholic 
doctrine, are like one another, but even in their 
similarity unlike one another), and this principle 
has been vigorously attacked by Karl Barth in 
recent years in the presentation of the New 
Evangelicalism. 

It must be a difficult essay to read in German. 
It is certainly difficult to follow in the English 
translation. Dr. Bouquet tells us that he has kept 
as faithfully as he could to the text, even at the 
risk of clumsiness. We daresay he could have 
avoided it only by recasting the whole work. 


When the Revised Church Hymnary was issued 
a Handbook was brought out at the same time, 
designed to give information about the hymns and 
their writers, which would make the use of the 
Hymnary more pleasurable and edifying. The 
Handbook was both interesting and valuable, but 


there were omissions, and additional material has 
appeared in the intervening years (since 1927), so 
that a supplement has become a necessity. This 
has now appeared—Handbook to the Church Hymnary 
Supplement, edited by the Rev. Millar Patrick, D.D. 
(Milford ; 1s. 6d. net). In addition to the new 
material indicated, a great deal of interesting 
information is given in the supplement about 
psalm tunes which were not included in the Hymn- 
ary. The name of the editor is sufficient guarantee 
that. the book is scholarly and reliable as well as 
interesting. 


We have received three volumes of sermons from 
Messrs. Pickering & Inglis. One of these is a small 
paper-bound volume costing only 6d. and con- 
taining eight sermons by Dr. W. Graham Scroggie. 
The title is Eight Things that Matter, and it was 
suggested to Dr. Scroggie by Lord Riddell’s book 
with the title ‘Some Things that Matter.’ What 
are these eight spiritual qualities that matter so 
profoundly ? They are ‘ Assurance of Salvation,’ 
‘ Yieldedness to God,’ ‘ Knowledge of the Bible,’ 
‘Power in Prayer, ‘ Missionary-Mindedness,’ 
‘Specific Service,’ ‘Christian Stewardship, and 
‘ Spiritual Fellowship.’ 

Before Dr. Stuart Holden died he had agreed. 
that the addresses which he gave at the Port- 
stewart Convention in 1934 should be published, 
and wished them dedicated to Mr. Stephens 
Richardson, the Chairman of the Convention. Dr. 
Holden did not live to see the addresses prepared 
for the press, but eight of them have now been 
collected and published with the title Some Old 
Testament Parables (1s. net).. They will be treasured 
by the friends in Ireland who heard them and by 
the many others in all parts of the world—for Dr. 
Holden was a great traveller—who owed to him > 
the deepening of their spiritual life. 

The third volume contains six sermons by the 
late Rev. John McNeill. They have been chosen 
from his early volumes. The title is J Go A Fishing 
(1s. net). 

From the same publishers also comes They that 
Sow (3s. 6d.), short studies by Miss Mary Warburton 
Booth dealing with different aspects of her work 
inIndia. In one chapter, ‘ Where are the Reapers ?” 
she tells how she had a copy of the Report of the 
Keswick Convention with her and read to two 
Indian women a sermon that Dr. Stuart Holden 
had preached. One of them was a Brahman. 
‘See me! See me!” she cried. “I was a 
Brahman. I am not that now. I am Thine. I 
have been too proud for Thee to dwell with me. 
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I know it. Forgive—forgive!”’ The preacher at 
Keswick had delivered his message. 

Four Girls and a Fortune (2s. net) is a story by 
Miss Esther E. Enock which might very suitably 
be given to girls in their teens. 


What Shakespeare knew of the Bible, where he 
got his knowledge (in school? in church ? through 
home teaching? through personal study ?), and 
what use he made of his knowledge, are questions 
discussed in a scholarly and elaborate study pre- 
sented in Shakespeare's Biblical Knowledge and Use 
of the Book of Common Prayer, as exemplified in the 
plays of the First Folio, by Mr. Richmond Noble 
(S.P.C.K.; ros. 6d. net). This is a notable book 
by am expert: who knows all that has been written 
on his subject, and has reached his conclusions 
through prolonged study. He discusses the Tudor 
printed versions of Scripture, and the extent and 
value of the poet’s acquaimtance with them. Over 

a hundred and fifty pages are devoted to a detailed 
examination of the references in the plays. 


A book of popular apologetic has been written 
by Mr. McEwan Lawson, Adventure and Discovery 
(S.C.M.; 3s. 6d. net). The aim of the book is to 
help the ‘ordinary man’ (and especially the 
ordinary young man) who, in these bewildering 
days, is wondering, in face of science, psychology, 
and higher criticism what he can believe. And 
this aim the writer, on the whole, achieves with 

_ considerable success. He is obviously alive to all 
that is being written in discredit of the Christian 
faith. And he does not make the mistake of under- 
estimating the. enemy. These qualities inspire 
- confidence, and throughout the book we are agree- 
ably conscious of the writer’s own honestly and 
modestly held convictions. It is not a profound 
_ book. We are sometimes left with questions. that 
_ have not really been satisfactorily answered. But 
there is a great deal of help to be got from the 
points the writer makes. And it may be that the 
‘ordinary man’ will find more in these slight dis- 
- cussions than he would in a much deeper and more 
_ thorough treatment. It ought to be added that 
_ the book is written in such a fresh and vivid style 
that one finds it difficult to lay it down. Mr. 
_ Lawson has done a real service toa class of religious 
pola who need guidance and assurance more 
_ perhaps than any other. 
: ‘latest additions to the ‘Religion and Life 


§ 
AY 


Books ’—the 1s. reprint series which the S.C.M. 
is publishing—are The Christian Adventure, by the 
Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D.D., and Christ and Money, 
by the Rev. Hugh Martin, M.A. Both books are 
too well known to require commendation. The 
first has passed through ten editions. Christ and 
Money was first published in December 1926. In 
the earlier edition we must have somehow missed 
the author’s foreword, for this pleasant paragraph 
is new to us. ‘The Irish peasant who was asked 
the way to Ballymore, after much cogitation 
replied, “‘ If it’s Ballymore you want to get to, it’s 
not from here I would be advising you to start.’ 
It is very inconvenient to have to start from 
A.D. 1926 in an endeavour to reach the Kingdom 
of God, but that is where we are.’ 


Three perfectly charming little books—Bible 
Books for Small People—have been prepared by 
the Student Christian Movement Press (1s. 6d. net) 
for children from three to six years of age. One 
is bound in blue, one in red, and one in green. 
They are only four inches by five and a half inches, 
and they are called respectively Hosanna to the 
King, The Nobleman’s Son, and Jesus, Friend of 
Litile Children. The author is Miss Muriel Chalmers, 
and the delightful coloured illustrations are done by 
Miss Roberta F. C. Waudby. 


A Pilgrimage to Palestine, by the Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, D.D., should now be within 
the reach of every one, for the sales of the early 
editions have enabled the Student Christian Move- 
ment Press to publish a cheap edition at 55s. 
net. 


A delightful monograph on the famous ‘ Malines 
Conversations, and the part played in them espec- 
ially by the late Lord Halifax, is presented in 
A Catholic Memorial of Lord Halifax and Cardinal 
Mercier, by the Rev. Anselm Bolton, B.D. (Williams 
& Norgate; 3s. 6d. net). Every one knows the 
extreme Anglo-Catholic position held by Lord 
Halifax, and his passionate ambition for the re- 
union of the Church of England with Rome. The 
nearest efforts got to fulfilment was at the Con- 
ferences at Malines, which were held largely through 
the broad-minded catholicity of Cardinal Mercier. 
The whole story is told here again, and is of endless 
interest. 
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of €Be Cross. 


By Proressor J. M. Suaw, D.D., QuEEN’s THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 


THE Cross is indeed not first a problem but a fact. 
But the problem of the Cross is to explain how such 
a fact can be given such a significance as is given 
to it both in the New Testament and in Christian 
experience through the centuries. 


a 


The greatness of this problem will be best 
realized by emphasizing first the nature of the fact 
as asimple fact of history. The fact of Jesus’ death 
on the Cross is a fact recorded not only in Sacred 
Scripture but also in the pages of Roman history. 
The Roman historian Tacitus in his Avznals, 
book xv. ch. 45, referring to what he calls the 
‘sect’ of the Christians in connexion with their 
being blamed for the burning of Rome in a.D. 64, 
makes this statement in regard to the founder of the 
sect : ‘ Christus was put to death by Pontius Pilate, 
procurator of Judea, in the reign of Tiberius.’ 

As thus recorded in Roman history the death 
of Jesus is viewed as the death of a ‘criminal.’ 
That indeed is the very word the Roman historian 
uses—the death of one who died, not of old age, nor 
of disease, nor of accident, but of one who was put 
to death in the prime of life, and that the most 
cruel and shameful death of crucifixion, on the 
ostensible charge of being a traitor or rebel against 
the Roman Emperor. The real crime indeed of 
which He was found guilty and condemned to death 
by the Jewish ecclesiastical authorities was that 
of blasphemy—claiming to be the Christ, the Son 
of God. But this not being a crime of which the 
Roman civil law could take cognizance, when Jesus 
was brought before the Roman authorities for the 
necessary ratification of the death sentence passed 
on Him by the Jewish Court, the charge against 
Him was changed from one of blasphemy against 
God to that of sedition or treason against the Roman 
Emperor—the charge, namely, of claiming to be 
Himself a King, thus perverting the Jews against 
Roman authority and allegiance. So it came 
about that it was this latter charge—the charge 
of being a traitor or rebel against the Roman 
Emperor and government, ‘ Jesus the Nazarene, 
the King of the Jews ’—that was the offence or 
accusation inscribed upon His Cross, according 
to the custom of the time, that when a criminal 


was sentenced to be crucified his name and the 
accusation against him should be placarded above 
his head at his execution. 

This, then, is how the death of Jesus on the 
Cross was regarded from the point of view of simple 
secular history, namely, as ‘a judicial execution, 
the execution or murder of one who was con- 
demned to death as a dangerous political agitator, 
a traitor and rebel against Roman authority. 
We may say that His execution on such a charge 
was unjust and unscrupulous, ‘a judicial error,’ as 
we say; that the charge against Him was not 
legally substantiated. Lawyers now acknowledge 
this. Pilate himself acknowledged it. But unjust 
or not, this is how His death was viewed from the 
point of view of contemporary Roman history, as 


the death of a criminal and as such, from His own ~ 
point of view and that of His friends and relatives, 


an unspeakable tragedy and disgrace. 


ine 


But when we come to the New Testament and 
to Sacred Scripture, how differently this death on 
a cross is looked on. Here it is viewed as some- 
thing to be gloried in, a fact full of divine significance 


in which we see as in no other fact of human history — 


the length of God’s love to sinful men. ‘God 
forbid that I should glory,’ says Paul the Christian 
Apostle, ‘save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ’ (Gal 614). 


‘ Christ crucified,’ he says again, — 


‘the power of God, and the wisdom of God’ (1 Co | 


123f-). The Cross of Jesus Christ, that is to say, 
is viewed by the Apostle as a fact of divine saving 
significance, the crux of the gospel for a world of 
sin. 


1. So it was, it would seem, that it was viewed — 


by Jesus Himself, so far as we have any authentic — 


record of Jesus’ own teaching as to the significance — 


of His death. There is indeed in the Gospel 


records much less of explicit and definite teaching 


on this matter from Jesus’ own lips than we could 
have wished. 


But we have to remember in this — 
connexion the truth indicated by Dr. Dale of Bir-— 
mingham when he said that ‘Jesus came not to — 
preach the gospel, but that there might be a gospel — 
to preach,’ and that the true significance of His — 
death could be properly appreciated only after — 
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_ the event had taken place and through the experi- 
ence of its saving power in the lives of His followers. 
Yet one or two sayings of Jesus Himself have 
come down to us which indicate the direction at 
least in which Jesus pointed His disciples for a true 
understanding of the fact. Two sayings in par- 
ticular, both recorded in the Synoptics and both 
acknowledged by most scholars to be genuine 
authentic sayings of our Lord. The first is the 
‘ransom’ saying which appears identically in 
Mk 10* and Mt 2078: ‘ The Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom (AUrpov) for many.’ Now the mis- 
take has often been made to attempt to get a 
formal doctrine of the Atonement out of the word 
‘ransom,’ a word which, as A. B. Bruce has said, 
itself suggests a problem rather than a solution 
(see E.G.T. on Mt 2078). The Greek noun so 
translated comes from a verb which simply means 
‘to deliver’ or ‘to liberate,’ and, as it has been 
said, ‘It is our wisdom not to narrow the con- 
ception, but to leave it something of the elusive 
depth-greatness it must have had for (Jesus) 
Himself. By a ransom Jesus may well have 
meant, in broad but divinely impassioned ways, 
that He gave His life to liberate men from all to which 
they were enslaved.’1 In what sense according 
to Jesus Himself He gave His life to ‘liberate’ or 
“deliver ’’ men, what kind of deliverance or libera- 
tion it was, this is more explicitly indicated in the 
second of the two sayings referred to, also appearing 
identically in Mark and Matthew, the saying 
recorded as spoken by Jesus at the institution of 
the Eucharist, namely, ‘This (cup) is my blood of 
the new covenant, which is shed for many ’ (Mk 14”4, 

_ Mt 2678). Here the salient point is the reference 
to a new covenant, and a covenant made in blood 
or ratified through blood, with its primary blessing, 
according to the prophecy of Jeremiah (31°-*) 
which Jesus probably had in mind, of the forgiveness 
of sins and the establishment of a new fellowship 
with God—as Matthew adds, though the words 
are probably not authentic as coming from Jesus’ 

_ own lips, ‘for, or unto, the remission of sins (cis 

 ddecw dpapridv). Here, then, in these two 

_ sayings of Jesus we have His death connected with 

_ deliverance or liberation of men from sin and 
restoration to fellowship with God. In what 

_ precise way Jesus connected His death with deliver- 

ance or liberation from sin and from alienation 

_ to God, we may not indeed be able to say ; we do 


7% 

| *, 1 Professor H. R. Mackintosh, in The Hibbert Journal, 

_ April 1920, p. 607, in a review of Rashdall’s Bampton 
Lectures, The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology. 


not possess the data sufficient for forming a definite 
or certain judgment. But at least to deny that 
Jesus Himself attached vicarious significance to 
His death, to deny the connexion in Jesus’ own 
thought between His death and man’s deliverance 
or liberation from sin, would seem to be contrary 
not only to the two sayings specified but to the 
general indications of the Gospel narratives. 
There is ample evidence in the Gospels that Jesus 
in His references to His own death had in mind the 
picture of the vicarious and redeeming suffering of 
the servant of the Lord in Is 53. 

2. When we come to the Apostolic writings, in 
particular to the writings of Paul, we find a much 
more developed and explicit presentation of the 
divine saving significance of Jesus’ life and death 
than any indicated in the recorded teaching of 
Jesus Himself. But the direction along which 
he goes in his interpretation is the same as that 
already indicated by Jesus Himself, though he 
goes much farther in the matter of distance. The 
terms used by Paul in his different writings to 
represent or express the inmost meaning of Jesus’ 
death are such as these : ‘ransom’ or ‘redemption ’ 
(aroAvrpwors, @.g. Gal 3}, ‘Christ ransomed us 
from the curse of the law’); ‘justification’ or 
‘acquittal’ (d.xalwos, @g. Ro 3%, ‘ justified 
freely by his grace through the ransom provided 
in Christ Jesus’); ‘propitiation’ (iAacryproy, in 
particular Ro 3”, ‘whom God set forth to be a 
propitiation, or a means of propitiation, by his 
blood, through faith, for the demonstration of his 
righteousness ’) (eis évderéw THs Suaxacoovvyns airor) ; 
‘reconciliation’ (karadAayy, @.g. Ro 54, ‘we joy 
in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
we have received our reconciliation ’). 

Now, as Adolf Deissmann has pointed out,” these 
are all figures of speech or metaphors native to the 
civilization of the Jewish and Hellenic world in 
which Pau! lived. The metaphor or figure of 
speech behind the term ‘ransom’ is that of the 
liberation or emancipation of the slave by purchase ; 
behind ‘justification’ is that of the acquittal of an 
accused person in a court of law ; behind ‘ propitia- 
tion’ is that of a votive gift or offering with 
expiatory value; and behind ‘reconciliation’ is 
that of an enemy being conciliated or appeased. 
These metaphors or figures of speech were taken up 
by Paul and employed to express or intellectually 
interpret a marvellous new experience into which 
he had come through the life and death and re- 
surrection of Jesus. And just because they are 

2In The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, 
207 ff. 
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metaphors or figures of speech, they will, as Deiss- 
mann suggests, be done proper right by ‘the less 
we petrify them into dogmatic statements and the 
more we see them as expressions of living religion.’ 
That is to say, the important thing, the thing 
of primary importance, in Paul’s varied formula- 
tions of the saving or atoning significance of Christ’s 
life and death is not the intellectual or symbolic 
interpretation or formulation, but the religious 
experience back of the formulation, the experience 
which Paul sought to interpret by means of the 
various figures or metaphors referred to. When 
we ask what this experience was, the answer is 
that it was the experience of being brought. into 
new saving fellowship with God through a crucified 
but now risen living Saviour and Lord, leading Him 
to find in the Cross as interpreted through the 
Resurrection and His post-resurrection working the 
very ‘ power of God unto salvation,’ or in Moffatt’s 
translation ‘ God’s saving power’ (Ro 178). This 
was the vital experience which found varied in- 
tellectual expression in his different formulations, 
no one of which formulations he felt was fully 
adequate (though they had different degrees of 
adequacy)—no nor, Paul himself would say, all 
taken together, for the love of God expressed in 
Jesus Christ and especially in His Cross was, he said, 
‘a love which passeth knowledge ’ (Eph 37%). 


TE: 


When we ask in what did this ‘ saving power’ 
of Christ’s death, as the culminating expression of 
His life, consist, the answer both of the New Testa- 
ment and of Christian experience generally through 
the ages is twofold. 

First—The Cross of Christ reveals and condemns 
man’s sin as nothing else does. In it we see as 
nowhere else what sin in its essence is. 
to reveal God, and to reveal God as love. This He 
did not merely by His teaching but by His life, as 
a life controlled by Father-love, the essence of 
which is giving itself for others. ‘ He pleased not 
himself.’ He denied Himself; He sacrificed Him- 
self, ever seeking the least and the lowest and the 
lost. In doing so, He was misunderstood, despised, 
rejected, forsaken, crucified. And in Christ’s Cross 
we see sin revealed and exposed. We see it not 
merely as a breach of God’s law, but as an outrage 
upon God’s holy love—we see it indeed as deicide. 
Thus seen the death of Jesus has worked out as 
nothing else in history to condemn sin, and to induce 
in the sinner that ‘ godly sorrow which leadeth to 
repentance.’ 


Jesus came, 


Second.—The Cross of Christ reveals the length 
to which divine love went in seeking to win back 
and redeem sinful men. It is the revelation of 
divine love persisting in the face of sin at its worst. 
There as nowhere else we see the unveiling of the 
heart of God to man. ‘The veil of the temple,’ 
says Matthew, the Jewish Evangelist, ‘ was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom,’ as Jesus hung 
upon the Cross. That was a natural Jewish pictorial 
or figurative way of saying that in the death of 
Jesus we see the great and final disclosure of God’s 
heart and God’s love. ‘God proveth His love to- 
wards us,’ says the Gentile Apostle, ‘in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us’ (Ro 58). 

The length of this love in contact with man’s sin, 
what was involved in it, is what so-called ‘ theories 
of the Atonement’ attempt to explain. And in 
the New Testament itself, even, as we have seen, 
within the writings of the same author, there are 
different theories of the Atonement, different at- 
tempts to express the saving significance of the 
fact. But no theory of the Atonement is fully 
adequate ; no, nor alltakentogether. ‘The different 
formulations are so many varied attempts to give 
intellectual expression to a marvellous experience 
which has come to men through the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ—an experience 
which to fully understand and explain we need to 
be God Himself or Christ Himself. And here it may 
be noted as significant that there is no one definite 
theory of the Atonement expressed in any of the 
great historic creeds of the Church. Indeed, there 
has been far more variation in the Church’s teaching 
on this subject than on other Christian doctrines 
such as the Incarnation or the Trinity. Dean 
Rashdall in The Idea of Atonement in Christian 
Theology has stressed the significance of this fact. 
‘The doctrine of the atonement has never been 
defined by any Creed or “ general ”’ Council of the 
Church. .. . The Apostles’ Creed says literally 
nothing about it; the Creed commonly called 
“Nicene ”’ or “‘ Constantinopolitan ” confines itself 
to the bare statements that the Son of God “ for us 
men and for our salvation came down from heaven” 
and that He was crucified “for us.” No Council 
that can possibly claim ecumenical authority has 
ever gone beyond such simple statements ; and, if 
we look at the whole course of development from 
the New Testament to the end of the scholastic 
period, there is no subject upon which less of a 
consensus patrum can be alleged than on the ques- 
tion, ‘‘In what sense and for what reason can 
Christ be said to have died for us” ’ (Preface, p. 1x). 
But amid this variety or diversity in theory or 
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doctrine there is agreement as to the properly 
religious significance of the fact, namely, that 
through this death we are made nigh unto God, 
‘made nigh unto God through the death of the 
Cross.’ And this properly religious or spiritual 
evaluation of the fact is the fact of primary import- 
ance ; theories of interpretation and attempts at 
an intellectual construction of the fact are secondary. 
Our faith does not rest upon a theory but upon a 
fact. 

Not indeed that we can rest in the fact simply, 
without some interpretation or theory of the fact. 
As rational beings, called to serve God with our 
minds as well as with our hearts and lives, we 
inevitably seek to set our Christian experience and 
religious evaluation of the fact of Christ’s death 
in intelligible relations with the rest of our know- 
ledge of God and man. But the fact of first 
essentiality and importance is our experience of 


_ and conviction as to the religious significance of 


the fact. Just asin the matter of the sun’s relation- 
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ship to the earth, the important thing is the sun’s 
life and heat which blessed men before there were 
any theories about or explanations of the sun’s 
action. We value our scientific theories and ex- 
planations ; but our experience of the sun, and of 
the sun’s benefits, is the first thing, and men had 
this practical experience before they developed any 
theory of the ‘how’ of the experience, and this 
experience will abide while theories come and go. 
‘How this man opened mine eyes, I know not. 
One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I 
see.’ So in the matter before us, brought to this 
test of experience, what we have in the Cross of 
Jesus Christ is the meeting-point of the two great 
ultimate facts of human history, man’s sin and 
God’s love, and God’s love triumphing over man’s 
sin. 
O love of God! O sin of man! 
In this dread act your strength is tried, 
And victory remains with love: 
Jesus, our Lord, is crucified ! 


Why ‘Son of David’? 


By THE REVEREND Eric F. F. BisHop, NEWMAN ScHooL or Missions, THABOR, JERUSALEM. 


HAVE we assumed too readily the Messianic sig- 
nificance of the phrase ‘Son of David,’ without 
asking the reason why? We meet the words in 
the Litany, where the Sarum Use read Pili Dei Vivi. 
But there is ample evidence for the occurrence of 


Jesu fili David, miserere, in books of mediaeval 


devotion! The New Testament authority must 


_ be the story of Bartimeus and similar episodes 


David, have mercy on me.’ 
» Jesus 


in the Gospels.? In the Jericho incident Jesus is 
approached with the awords, ‘Son of David, Jesus, 
have mercy on me.’ Luke has ‘ Jesus, ‘Son of 
Matthew omits 
but in some MSS ‘Lord’ occurs. In 


Mark and Luke the healing of the blind man in 
_ Jericho furnishes the first instance of our Lord 


being addressed in this way. Later, at the 


; Triumphal Entry, He is welcomed as ushering in 
_ the ‘coming Kingdom of our Father David, not 


: 


as Himself ‘ Son of David.’ * Luke has no reference 
to David, preferring, perhaps, to interpret the 


1Evan Daniel, The Prayer-Book: Its History, etc., 
18 


7 Mk TOA, io 1885, Mt 208092% 5 Mk r12% 


shouting of the crowds as revealing the universal 
Kingship of Jesus, with the resultant blessings of 
peace and glory, as well as bringing the acclamation 
of the pilgrims into line with the angelic song at 
the Nativity. Matthew does have the words 
‘Hosanna to the Son of David, but, when Jesus 
enters the city and people ask who He is, the crowd 
replies, ‘ This is Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of 
Galilee” *, Entering Jerusalem with the crowd, 
He belongs to them. On this passage Dalman 
writes : 
“ Wellhausen rightly supposes that the procession 
on Palm Sunday did not acquire its pronounced 
Messianic colouring till a later period. The 
Teacher and Miracle-worker from Nazareth was 
then welcomed with jubilation. . . . Of the entry 
of the King . . . few will have thought.’ ® 


Whatever view was taken by the authorities of the 
Triumphal Entry, our Lord was furnished with 
the atmosphere for His question concerning the 
sonship of the Messiah: ‘ How do the scribes say 
* D198, 6 Mt op% 10515, 
6G, Dalman, The Words of Jesus, 222. 
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that the Messiah is ‘Son of David” ?’ So Mark ; 
while Matthew makes the argument more explicit 
with his deeper interest in the words as Messianic. 
Can there be doubt that our Lord in this Temple 
scene did take the opportunity offered twice in 
recent days to bring the matter of Davidic sonship 
to the fore? Says Dalman again : 
‘ Jesus showed that a Davidic descent, according 
to the flesh, was not an essential attribute of the 
Messiah, . . . It follows, consequently, that it 
was in no sense the question of derivation from 
David that caused Him to turn to the subject of 
the Messiah.’ 1 


May not our Lord then, however, have given to 
the phrase a Messianic flavour? It is not until 
the second century that the phrase becomes common 
in Jewish literature for a synonym of the Messiah, 
although the first occurrence is in the Psalms of 
Solomon.? It is surely right to ask, then, whether 
the words were full of Messianic content on the 
lips of Bartimeus, even if Matthew is justified in 
reading back the later meaning of the term on the 
lips of the crowd. When our Lord accepted the 
title, was it offered by those for whom ‘ Messiah’ 
and ‘Son of David’ were alternative? May it 
not have been the early Christians who made the 
connexion with Old Testament texts, so far as He 
was concerned? Was it Christian genius in the 
wake of the genius of Jesus, which clinched the 
deeper meanings of the phrase ? 

Outside the Gospels, His Davidic descent is 
‘attested in various parts of the New Testament.’ 
‘It is certain that this Messianic title would not 
have been ascribed to Him had it been believed 
that He did not satisfy the genealogical conditions 
implied by the name.’ But this was later history. 
The Gospels witness the fact that Joseph was a 
‘son of David.’ But if Jesus was so addressed 
in His lifetime in Galilee, in Judea and even outside 
the confines of Palestine proper, was it by people 
who felt that He satisfied the ‘ genealogical con- 
ditions,’ or other conditions connoted for them 
by the phrase ‘Son of David’ ? 

The references to the Old Testament, usually 
adduced as showing that Christ was to come of the 
seed of David, are somewhat scanty. All seem to 
go back to 2 S 73%, which in the first instance 
obviously refers to Solomon. Perhaps, then, with 
the Old Testament in view, it is legitimate to 
renew the question of the Master in the Temple 
Area, overlooking the Zion of David, ‘ How say 


10> cit., 319. *Pss"S0l. 1778, 
* Op. cit., 319, where there is a list of second-century 
references, 


the scribes that the Messiah is David’s Son’? 
How does any one come to say it? Ps 89% * and 
Mic 5% require careful interpretation for bearing 
the whole weight of authority, even when in 
common with other verses, this is derived from 
2 S 7% The scribes took the Mican passage 
according to Mt 24#- to indicate that the Messiah 
should come from Bethlehem ; but there is nothing 
in Matthew to show that Bethlehem was the city 
of David. It is Luke who calls attention to this, 
holding in common with Matthew that Joseph 
was of the house and lineage of David. But this 
does not constitute a reason for Jesus being accosted 
as ‘Son of David’ any more than do the references 
in St. Paul to His being of the seed of David.® 
Our actual phrase is confined to the Synoptics. 

So far as Rabbinic exegesis is concerned, ‘ the 
Messianic interpretation of Ps 110 is never 
found in Rabbinic literature until the second half 
of the second century.’® Instead, the interpreta- 
tion was applied to Abraham. May it have been 
that the breach between Judaism and Christianity 
forced a difference in exegesis ? Or is it possible _ 
that Christian exegesis influenced Jewish? Anda 
stage further back may it have been this scene in | 
the Temple Area which in turn influenced early 
Christian study of and interest in the Old Testa- 
ment in this connexion ? 

In Mark and Luke the phrase occurs only in 
passages which come towards the close of the 
ministry, at Jericho on the lips of the blind man 
and when Jesus put His question about scribal 
interpretation. In Matthew there are other in- 
stances. The first is in 92’, when the two (other) 
blind men were healed in response to a similar cry. 
This may be parallel to the story in Mk 872f- 
recorded as taking place at Bethsaida. If this be © 
the case, which is the first instance in Mark of — 
blindness being healed by our Lord, Matthew has 
left out nearly all the means used in effecting the 
cure, contenting himself with the last only. This 
was laying ‘His hand on the man, but was preceded 
according to Mark by Jesus taking him by the 
hand, leading him outside the town and spitting 
on his eyes. It is perhaps worth noting that the 
saliva of a holy person is still regarded by simple 
folk in Palestine as possessed of healing properties. 
In Matthew, although our Lord healed the two 
with the command to be silent, we read that as 
they left Him on that occasion a deaf-mute was 


“ek. 22 Micron ce. | [a7 aa 

5S Rove, 2 Tir2* ef. Ac13 38, 
ences in Ignatius. 

* Vide Creed on Lk 2041. 
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brought, who was also possessed by a demon. 
Matthew simply says that the demon was cast out 
and the deaf-mute began to speak. May we not 
reasonably wonder whether the friends of the 
latter on this occasion may not have heard the 
blind men coming up to Jesus ‘in the house’ and 
claiming His help on the ground that He was ‘ Son 


of David’? McNeile remarks that here (as 


our Lord on that occasion. 


in 20°) ‘it may have been only a form of polite 
address.’ 1 

It is a curious thing that the healing of a deaf- 
mute in Mark follows the healing of the demoniac 
daughter of the Syrophenician woman, who, accord- 
ing to the Matthzan account, also acclaimed Jesus 
as the ‘Son of David.’ Here most of all we should 
like to know why it was that ‘the title came 
naturally to the lips of those who sought Jesus’ aid 
in their great distress’ ? The next record in the 
first Gospel, too, is of the healing of many sick 
people, who were cast at His feet—among them 
deaf-mutes. Mark, however, is again very specific 
over the cure-method, for Jesus takes the man off 
by himself, puts His fingers as far as ever He can 
into the patient’s ears, and having spat (probably 
as a sign that the devil was coming out), He touched 
the man’s tongue.” But the cure was not finished 
without the glance heavenwards, the deep sigh 
and the imperative ¢f¢a6d, a word requiring a lot 
of lip movement, all of which actions the deaf-mute 
with the one faculty of sight would understand. 

The other occasion in Matthew where the phrase 
occurs is 12™f-, There is a parallel in Luke. 
In both Gospels the Beelzebub controversy is intro- 
duced with the healing of a demoniac, who was 
also a deaf-mute and (according to Matthew) blind 
into the bargain. It would seem to be one of the 
few anecdotes in ‘ Q,’ but as necessary an intro- 
duction to the material that follows as is the 
healing of the centurion’s servant to the words of 
But Matthew has an 
extra point. After the healing affecting one of 
the worst cases ever brought to Him, ‘ the crowds 
were all amazed and began to say, Is not this the 
Son of David?’ The Pharisees put the cure down 
to Beelzebub. Our Lord pointed out the pre- 
posterousness of their explanation, clinching His 
argument in Mark with the claim that through His 
acting thus the kingdom of Satan was being brought 
to an end, while in Matthew and Luke the Kingdom 
of God was brought near. The whole subject was 


a Commentary on Matthew, ad loc. 

2 Cf. P. L. Couchoud, ‘ Notes sur le texte de St. 
arc,’ etc.,in Journal of Theological Studies, Jan. 1934. 
9 Lk 114, 
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sufficiently important to find a place in Mark 
and ‘Q.’ If the sons of the Pharisees could effect 
cures to the satisfaction of all concerned, how 
much more one who was hailed by the populace 
as ‘Son of David !’ 

This scene ends the group of Gospel stories in 
which people of their own volition accost Christ 
as ‘Son of David.’ Right up to the Triumphal 
Entry, those who call Jesus by this title are confined 
to blind people (the only case in Mark and Luke 
confirming this) and to a distracted mother—non- 
Jewish, but living near the boundaries of Palestine 
—with a demoniac daughter, plus the acclamation 
of the crowd in Galilee after the remarkable cure 
of a blind deaf-mute. This popular use is surely 
significant. It is the idea of the crowds; or the 
suggestion is passed on to those who would not 
otherwise have had the opportunity of knowing 
about Jesus. The blind men hear of Him and His 
healing powers and straight away call Him ‘ Son 
of David.’ Jesus withdraws to Tyre and Sidon ; 
and, in a context where it looks as if Matthew 
may have drawn on a source other than Mark, He 
is appealed to at once by this name to save a 
maniac child. In close connexion with two of the 
healings of blind people that of deaf-mutes is 
recorded, and in one case it is hard not to draw 
the deduction of collusion between the two in- 
cidents. Finally, in Matthew, the Lord is hailed 
three times as ‘Son of David,’ once in Galilee, 
twice in Judea. In the first case it was directly 
due to a cure ; in the second in circumstances in 
which Mark, too, has a reference to David; the 
third is in the Temple Area on the lips of children.4 
If the phrase was not Messianic in Jerusalem any 
more than it was in Galilee or Syria, there is no 
need to adopt Wellhausen’s suggestion ! 5- 

If, however, the title was natural to folk who 
wanted Jesus to help them as only He could, why 
should it be this title? When blind men use it 
and a foreign mother, we need to find’ the reason. 
Does ‘ Messianic’ really meet the facts? In the 
Old Testament the title is chiefly borne by Solomon, 
the tenth son of David ; but the son par excellence, 
who captured (if perhaps in a less degree than 
his father) the imagination of Palestine. Outside 
Jewry, too, he seems to have had a wide circle of 
influence. He was known beyond the confines of 
his own kingdom more even after his death than 
in his life. This may have been due in part to 
the Exile. He is still a personality embedded in 
the folklore of the Near East. If Josephus could 
describe him as a sorcerer, Muhammad also knew all 


“Mt 2115, 5 Dalman, op. cit., 222. 
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about him ‘as granted command over men and 
angels and spirits. . . . Satan and his myrmidons 
were forced to obey his orders.’1 In the article on 
‘Solomon’ in Hastings’ Dictionary we read that 
already in Josephus’s time Solomon’s sorcery was a 
‘generally accepted belief among the Jews and 
probably was not confined to them. It is especially 
as a sorcerer and lord over the elements, animals, 
aphreets and jinn, that he is renowned in the East. 
The Oriental imagination has run riot in the inven- 
tion of legends regarding him.’* The ‘ Thousand 
and One Nights’ has references to Sulaiman ibn 
Dawud3 Over Arabic-speaking countries he is 
still known as Sulaiman al-Hakim or the wise— 
the word in common use for ‘ doctor.’ There is 
no doubt that he found a permanent place in 
Palestinian folklore and in that of the surrounding 
countries. Is it possible to find in this fact part 
of the reason why the crowds and others in Palestine 
in our Lord’s day gave Him the title of ‘Son of 
David’? What He did was the sort of thing to 
the unenlightened and simple that Solomon ben 
Dawid was expected to do. The prevalence of the 
same attitude towards the dapovia or Jinn (in 
the Arabic world yet the man who is mad is called 
majnun) throughout Western Asia might help to 
explain the naturalness of the title on the lips of a 
non-Jewess. 

Now Solomon after his death found a place 
considerably farther afield than Syria. Eastwards 
in Malaysia, westwards in Southern Spain, he made 
himself felt. Muslim legend says that he was 
able to control the Jinn with a ring; but it may 
only be a coincidence that the Aphreeta, who stole 
his ring, was punished for the offence by being 
shut up in a Qomgom and flung into the sea!4 
In another land bordering on Palestine, our Lord 
healed the Gerasene demoniac, where one result 
was that the demons entered into the swine, which 
perished in the waters. Dead pigs might be no 
place for demons, but the main thing was that 
they had gone into the waters whence there was 
no return.® 

May not part of the facts be that our Lord in 

1Geiger, Judaism and Islam, 46 f.; cf. Qur’an 2178 
et passim. 

? H.D.B. iv. 560. Vide also articles in E.R.E., Jewish 
Encyclopedia, and Encyclopedia of Islam. 

3 E.g. in Story of Fisherman and Jinni. 

4 Vide E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, 
351 f. 

5 For ‘ Qarina,’ or ‘Familiar Demon,’ vide S. M. 
Zwemer, Animism in Islam, ch. vi. Solomon’s name 
is still connected with formule relating to the ‘ Qarina.’ 

® Luke (8%) calls it the ‘ abyss.’ 


accepting for Himself the popular use of the phrase 
‘Son of David’ gave it a more Messianic turn than 
it had before? In Him two lines of thought or 
hope converged. The Lukan genealogy does not 
trace His descent through Solomon but Nathan, 
who is mentioned three times in the Old Testament 
immediately before Solomon in the lists of the 
sons of David. It is worth noting that in Mark, 
Bartimeus calls Jesus ‘ Son of David ’ before giving 
Him His own name. Luke has it the other way 
round, making the form of address more natural, 
especially so if he did not understand the full 
significance. Hence, would there not seem to have 
been a special meaning attaching to the term in 
the mind of Bartimeus? It was the ‘ Son of David’ 
who could restore his sight.. To Jesus as such he 
made his request. Luke says that he wanted to 
know what the procession was all about; and he 
had presumably heard of the works of Jesus before. 
Consequently he spoke to our Lord im the best and 
most reverential way he knew. If any one could 
do these things which He did, for Nicodemus it 
was because God was with Him—for Bartimeus 
and others like him, because He must be the ‘ Son 
of David.’ The blind man was in no way put out 
by the many who wanted him to be quiet. Luke 
says these people were in the van of the procession, 
and their efforts at silencing the blind man only 
made him shout the more, so that Jesus heard 
him, and had him brought to Him (once more 
outside the city proper). And Bartimeus surely 
pulled on his garment as he jumped up to meet a 
great man.’ Blind people are very sensitive to 
propriety. Still more interesting is it that 
Bartimeus followed Him in the way, that led up 
to Jerusalem and the fuller revelation of the 
identity of the ‘Son of David.’ The last man 
according to our records to have spoken to Him 
in this way finds himself in the crowd that brings 
Jesus to usher in the Kingdom of ‘our father 
David.’ The stage was set for a ‘Son of David’ 
to prove Himself ‘greater than Solomon,’ no 
matter the latter’s place in the folklore of the 
nations of Western Asia at the time. 

After all, our Lord had been doing the things 


expected of Solomon, the ‘Son of David ’—works 


of mercy and constructive kindness that He was 
prepared to combine with ideas of Messiahship as 
against the other Messianic concepts of power and 
military prowess. He had some foundation for 
this conception, when after being ‘ proved with 
hard questions’ He took His turn in asking them. 
The time had come for Him to ‘insinuate His 


7 So SinSy* Aeth., 565. 
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Messianic claims.’ There was something to sub- 
stantiate them, even if the proofs were not literary 
and academic. And must not our Lord have been 
au fait with the folklore of the land and the ideas 
of ordinary people just as He was versed in the Old 
Testament Scriptures? If we may judge at all 
from the history of a thousand years and more 
over these countries, it is the influence of tradition 
and legend embodied in the folklore of the people 
that has had a far more potent influence over 
ordinary men and women than the written word. 
Hadith + for many a year has meant more than the 
Quran in the daily thought and routine of the 
inhabitants of these lands, especially the un- 
sophisticated—those who do not know the Law. 
So when the day came in His teaching for Jesus 
to ask His question as to how it was that the 
scribes said that the Messiah was David’s Son, 
the authorities well knew the basis of the claim 
He was putting forward—those works of love and 
mercy which had relieved the sufferers of their 
“ plagues,’ and captivated the imagination of the 
common people. He had even borne their sick- 
nesses to the extent of entering into their thoughts 
with regard to the cause and origin; so that in 
14.e. Tradition. 
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what He did for them, they saw the ‘ Son of David.’ 2 
The issue was practical rather than academic. 
He was a ‘Son of David’ because He was a ‘ man 
after God’s own heart,’ and as such was set upon 
the throne of His father, David. He ‘ went about 
doing good, and healing all that were oppressed 
of the devil.’ This was still Peter’s argument at 
Czsarea.? He is the Messiah pre-eminently because 
He is the Conqueror of all men’s fears. It is 
« Jesus in the experience of men’ that counts and 
counted, not the academic theorizing of the scribes. 
If, too, it was the testimony of the blind and 
demon-ridden in the first century that He was 
‘Son of David,’ not because the Scriptures seemed 
to suggest so, but because He did the things they 
knew the ‘Son of David’ would, is it not the 
testimony of the Church in the mission field as 
well—very often in not entirely dissimilar circum- 
stances? In the last analysis do we not in- 
dividually and collectively believe in Jesus, because 
of the difference He has made ? 


2 Or, as Isaiah put it: ‘ Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped ... and the tongue of the dumb shall 
sing’ (35°; cf. 2978). 
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jn Be Study. 


Mirginifus Muerisque. 


*L’ for Learner. 


_ By tHe Reverenp H. L. Picken, RHOS-ON-SEA. 


‘... ye are my disciples . . .’—Jn 13®°. 
Tuose of you who are interested in motors, will 
have noticed that some of the cars recently, just a 
few, have a big letter ‘L’ fixed close to their 
Tegistration number. 
_ ‘What is that letter ““L” for, Daddy?’ asked 
a small boy, as his father was about to overtake a 
that was so marked. ‘It means Learner, 
replied Daddy. ‘The driver is learning, you see, 
and: not until he knows how to drive properly and 
passed his test will he get his licence. In the 
Meantime he must show a Learner’s Badge on his 
» After that every car they passed, that had 
on it, John would shout, ‘Look out, Daddy, 


r a silly old Learner.’ 


Next morning they were talking of that ‘L’ 
again, and the father explained that really everybody 
was a Learner. ‘But, Daddy, you are not a 
Learner,’ John protested. ‘Oh yes, I am, but it 
has nothing to do with motor cars. I am learning 
to take charge of and to drive something far more 
important than motors.’ ‘What is it, Daddy?’ 
‘ My life, John.’ 

“You know, when Jesus started His Ministry 
He chose some friends to be with Him that He 
might teach them. They were called disciples, 
that means learners. I’m one of His learners or 
disciples, John, and proud to be so. Never despise 
any one who is learning, whether. it is to drive a 
motor car, to build a house, or to be like Jesus. 
It isn’t only beginners who have to learn. With 
everything you must go on learning, learning, and 
learning, however old you may be or however long 
you have been at it.’ 

“ What does he have to learn, Daddy ? I mean the 
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man who was driving the motor.’ 
things. I'll tell you the chief. 

‘First, he has to learn to steer, to keep his eye 
on the road, and not to wobble about or to 
obstruct other traffic. That is one of the things I 
am still having to learn, as a disciple of Jesus—to 
steer my life. You remember the sad accident 
which happened last month in Switzerland when 
the young Queen of the Belgians was killed. She 
was being driven by her husband, King Leopold, 
in a fast-moving car, along the road by the side of 
the lake of Lucerne, and for a moment he took 
his eye off the road to glance at the route map 
Queen Astrid was holding, and at that moment 
the car left the road and crashed into a tree. 

“It’s just the same on the journey of life. To 
keep a straight and steady course on the Christian 
path the disciple must give himself entirely to’ it. 
On all sides there are distractions—selfish pleasures 
and ambitions, frivolities of one sort or another, to 
lure the unwary out of the path. Yes, keep your 
mind on the job and your eye on the road is equally 
good advice to the traveller on the Christian path 
and to the learner-motorist. 

“Then, again, the motorist must learn to stop his 
car at any moment and in any place. A sudden 
emergency arises, a boy dashes into the road after a 
ball straight in front of the car, and the driver must 
be able to stop immediately. 

“On the journey of life we must be ready for all 
emergencies. All sorts of dangers are to be met with. 
There are temptations which crop up just as 
suddenly as any child dashing into the road. There 
are dangers of all sorts like awkward bends or steep 
hills, and we must be able to stop; to stop if we 
are tempted to wrong-doing, to pull up if we find 
we are going fast downhill into loose ways of 
talking, and behaving, acting foolishly and selfishly. 

“Yes, to be able to stop is most important, to stop 
in an emergency, otherwise you will certainly run 
into disaster. 

“There are very many other things that the 
motorist has to learn. You can think of them 
yourself, John; but in case you forget it, I’ll just 
mention this one and perhaps the most important— 
to obey the rules of the road. If he doesn’t know 
and obey the rules, well, you know what would 
happen, he would be a danger to everybody and 
would cause not only trouble and confusion, but 
accidents. 

‘He travels on the King’s highway, the road is 
not his, but the King’s. He can go where he 
pleases, but he must obey the rules. So that he 
shall know these rules the King’s Minister for 
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Transport has written a little book called “‘ The 
Highway Code,” in which the rules are set out, and 
has sent a copy to every house in the country. 
You’ve seen it, John, it’s that little blue book with 
pictures of the policeman controlling traffic. 

‘And so, too, the Christian disciple must learn 
to obey the rules of the road which he travels, for 
it also is the King’s highway—the King of kings— 
and it leads to the King’s country. He too has a 
“ Highway Code,” compiled by the King’s minis- 
ters—yes, of course, the Bible. Mr. Hore-Belisha 
says his Code “‘is the standard of conduct for the 
road,” and that is exactly what the Bible is—“ the 
standard of conduct for the road,” that is why |] 
read mine every day. 

“Yes; ili ator Leamer: 
be one of Jesus’ learners.’ 


Always be proud tc 


The Tight-Rope Walker. 


By THE REVEREND T. B. STEWART THOMSON, 
M.C., B.D., EDINBURGH. 


‘Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my footstep: 
slip not.’—Ps 17°. 


The other day I took my children to the circus 
Perhaps it would be more honest to say that, lik 
many parents there, I had made the children a1 
excuse to renew my own youth—just as whet 
Father gives you a train and rails for your birthday 
he seems to spend most of the evening playing wit! 


‘them himself ! 


It was a good circus. There were all the ol 
favourites: clowns and beautiful ladies jumpin 
through hoops, prancing horses and performin 
elephants, a tamer of wild animals, and ‘ the ma: 
on the flying trapeze.’ But I think the turn whic 
attracted me most was a rather wonderful tight 
rope walker, a young Hindu who performed man 
marvellous and daring feats on the wire. 

The secret of that kind of thing lies, of cours 
almost entirely in acquiring a sense of balanc 
And it’s not easy; though once you have it, : 
seems to come quite naturally, without your havin 
to think about it at all. When you were a baby 
it took you a long time to stand up and walk abot 
without tumbling over. Later on, when you wet 
learning to ride a bicycle, you took many tosses i 
the dust. The first thing an airman has to d 
when training to fly, is to gain his balance. Whe 
that is done, everything else becomes quite simple 

Clever men who have studied the human bod 
tell us that the ears have a lot to do with balanc 
That sounds rather funny, doesn’t it? You se 
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inside the ear are three little canals full of fluid, 
which act like spirit-levels. As the liquid tilts 
to one side or the other, a message is at once carried 
up to the brain, which causes the muscles to make 
the proper adjustments in order to keep the body 
at a proper level. When, through disease, these 
canals are destroyed, the man sprawls helplessly. 
So wonderfully is our body made by God. 

The other things chiefly used in keeping balance 
are the eyes. They tell us our position in relation 
to objects round about us, and so keep us straight 
and upright. If you try standing very still, with 
your eyes tightly shut, you will find that gradually 
your body will begin to sway about just a little. 
You may not perhaps notice it, but others will. 
A drunk man reels about, and often falls down, 
because his eyes can’t focus properly and _ his 
muscles are not under control—his brain is partly 
paralysed. How wrong and silly it is for people to 
make fools of themselves in this way ! 

The Christian way of life may be compared to 
a tight-rope. It is not easy to go straight, without 
falling down on one side or the other. It is a 
‘narrow way’ that leads to life eternal. But if 
we use our ears to listen to the voice of God, as He 
speaks to us through His Spirit, and keep our 
eyes fixed upon Jesus, we shall be quite safe. That 
is what the psalmist means, when he says: ‘ Hold 
up my goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip 
not.’ 


The Peace Army. 
By THE REVEREND LESLIE F. SPENCER, GUISELEY. 
“By thy words thou shalt be justified.’—Mt 12°’. 


The other day I came across a sentence in a book 
that recalled memories of my boyhood days. It 
was, ‘Give me twenty-six lead soldiers and I will 
conquer the world.’ 

How I loved my toy soldiers, with the hearth- 
rug as a battlefield, the castle in the background, 
with its drawbridge and moat. I was the General 
in command, and had both cavalry and infantry 
regiments at my disposal. Many a battle was 
fought and won on that hearthrug, with struck 
matches as ammunition. Many a hero’s medal 
adorned my imaginary tunic. Many a time did I 
sonquer the world with less than twenty-six lead 
soldiers. 

But since those days, when I grew up into the 
eal world, and left the world of make-believe 

ind, I made a most important discovery. I 
lis¢overed that millions of live soldiers cannot 
conquer the world. No one can win a real victory 
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with soldiers and guns and ammunition. Alexander 
the Great and Napoleon had huge armies. They 
led them from victory to victory. But the time 
came when all that had been gained was lost. 
And the Great War which ended about the time 
many of you were born didn’t result in any one 
conquering the world. 

What, then, can conquer the world ? ‘ Twenty-six 
lead soldiers.’ You know what those are. The book 
in which I saw this sentence was a book on printing. 
It meant the twenty-six lead pieces, each moulded 
into a letter of the alphabet. These letters go to 
form every word that can be made in our English 
language. Twenty-six letters used in different 
combinations make every possible word in every 
possible sentence. Out of them you can make 
ugly and hurtful words that will lead to enmity, 
or you can make good and helpful ones that will 
make and keep friendships. 

You remember reading of the good monk Gregory 
in the Market-place at Rome. How he saw some 
fair-haired slave youths and asked who they were. 
‘ Angles,’ was the reply. The word not only told 
whence they came, but also indicated that they 
belonged to a warlike race. But Gregory, using the 
same letters in a different combination, replied, 
‘not Angles, but angels,’ and later, when he became 
Bishop of Rome, he fulfilled the vow he then made 
of. sending missionaries to their country. Don’t 
you think that was a better way of using letters, 
to make a good word with a peaceful meaning ? 

Or look at our English Bible. It only took these 
twenty-six letters to make that. And if only 
people would read it carefully and base their lives 
upon its great truths the world would be more 
quickly conquered. 

Whenever we speak or read or write, all our 
words are made out of these same twenty-six 
letters. If we will use them aright we can make 
our English language not only beautiful, but by it 
we can help to conquer the world for God and 
His purposes of good. 


She CGbristian Year, 
EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Quenching Question. 
“What think ye of Christ ? ’—Mt 224?. 


We are just emerging out of a somewhat self- 
satisfied and arrogant age, which had a way of 
tacitly assuming that it had discovered the right of 
man to ask questions. The scientist asked some new 
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and striking questions, and the very asking of them, 
even where they cannot yet be answered, has 
contributed to the well-being and efficiency of the 
race. The social reformer has been asking some 
loud and startling questions, and there is no saying 
when these will cease echoing ; and pray God that 
some of them will never be silenced until they are 
answered. And in this new pride and power of 
questioning there were not a few who harboured a 
kind of resentment against the Church of Christ, 
more or less overt, because they imagined that she 
was anxious, not to mother, but to smother, the 
spirit of inquiry. 

1. We cannot too often remind ourselves and 
everybody else that it was Jesus Christ who, among 
religious teachers, encouraged men to think for 
themselves. It was the lack of thought and imagina- 
tion that the prophets of the Old Testament had 
recognized to be at the bottom of so much of the 
prevalent sin and misery. ‘My people do not 
consider.’ And, so far from suppressing inquiry and 
eager pursuit and research, it was a continual marvel 
to our Lord that men should be so supine. ‘ How 
is it that. ye do not understand?’ ‘ How think 
ye?’ ‘What shall it profit?’ ‘Why do ye not 
yourselves judge?’ We are told that upon one 
occasion when a young man came to our Lord 
asking questions and answering them, Jesus gave 
him the very highest commendation. It was not 
when this young thinker answered piously, or replied 
in the kind of way that he might have thought 
would please our Lord, but when he answered 
discreetly— put his mind to it,’ as the Greek has it, 
that Jesus said to him, ‘ Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.’ There spoke, not a servile lover 
of dogma, not a forger of chains and creeds, but 
the Pioneer, not only of our salvation, but of our 
intellectual liberty, of freedom of thought and 
freedom of speech, and the right of every man to 
judge for himself. 

Lieutenant Simmonds, of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, before his death in action on the Somme, 
wrote: ‘If Christ were not my strength I would 
commit suicide to-night. We must just wait in all 
penitence and humility before His Cross, seeking 
to hide nothing from Him, and fixing our soul’s 
attention on that symbol of His strength, and that 
symbol of the suffering love of the Father. Then 
He will come to us (I speak because I know), and 
He will flood our life with the joy and peace of 
His Resurrection and glorification.’ 

There are some things that can wait; but not 
our personal attitude to that. This is the beginning 
of everything and the end of everything, the question 
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of our relationship to Jesus Christ. Not without 
reason did He call Himself the Alpha and the 
Omega—the A to Z—of life, for in terms of Him the 
whole story of life must be written, and the mystery 
of existence spelled out and reduced to reason. 

2. ‘ What think ye of Christ?’ We have scarcely 
recovered from our pleasure at the winsomeness and 
attractiveness of the Man who is so frank and open, 
when we are overcome with a feeling of awe of One 
who can afford to speak in this way. That gentleness 
is terrific. If He were to smite with the sword or to 
call down fire we would know where we were. If 
He would assert His authority and stop us in mid- 
career of our folly and sin, or our carelessness and 
casual indifference to His Church and Kingdom and 
commands! But He does not. Christ will not force 
Himself upon us. If the inhospitable Samaritans 
do not want Him, He punishes them im a far more 
terrible fashion than the disciples suggested. They 
were for calling down fire from heaven upon them. 
Jesus did something far more awful. He simply 
passed on and left them. 

3. And so the asking of this old, old question 
again to-day reminds us in the third place that an 
hour will come when we shall never hear it asked 
again. It was at a comparatively late stage in their 
training that Jesus brought His disciples into the 
parts of Ceesarea Philippi, and there definitely asked 
them to make up their minds about Him. It was 
not enough that they should merely acquiesce in the 
current opinion about Him. ‘Who do men say 
that the Son of man is?’ was a question of im- 
portance for the historian. ‘ But whom say ye that 
I am?’ was a question of life and death for the 
individual soul. 

There comes a certain definite time or times 
when a man is brought face to face with the fact of 
Jesus Christ, and must give verdict upon Him. 
Usually there are three ways of dealing with so- 
called ‘ burning questions.’ The question may not 
be a burning one for us, and we can afiord to leave 
it unanswered. Or it may concern us, but we cannot 
bring ourselves to supply the right answer. Or we 
may answer it and settle the question once and for 
all. With this paramount question there are not 
three lines of treatment open, but only one. For 
even if we say we cannot decide, our non-committal 
is in itself an answer. For we are in the same 
case as that of a drowning man to whom some 
friendly bystander throws the life-lime, and he 
replies that he cannot decide whether to seize it or 
not. He has decided in deciding not to decide. 
The coroner’s inquest next day leaves no doubt of 
that. 
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That is the tragic turn, that so many believe that 
they can linger indefinitely in the parts of Cesarea 
Philippi. But the spiritual faculty is the most 
delicate of all and the first to become blunted, as the 
rare blooms are the first to suffer in a vitiated 
atmosphere. We dare not tamper with it. There 
are scales used for measuring lead by the rough 
hundredweight. One might bang them with a 
sledge-hammer and make no impression. There are 
others so delicate that a hair suffices to tilt the 
beam, and the touch of a clumsy finger throws them 
out of gear. It was a heathen philosopher who said, 
“T ought to take care that the eye of my soul does 
not become dim.’ It was a greater who said, ‘If 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness.’ 

4. ‘What think ye of Christ?’ Not only may 
our ability to answer that question go, but let us 
remember that this question judges us. 

Everybody knows Dr. Johnson’s wise reply to the 
man who thought fit to inform him that he was not 
a gentleman: ‘Sir, you are no judge.’ There comes 
a time when a man loses-the ability to judge of 
spiritual things. In answering this momentous 
question as to the person and claims of Christ, we 
are thrown back upon all our faculties. It is not 
merely an affair of the intellect ; it is a matter of a 
right heart also, and a sound will. On a summer 
day some years ago the Glendale was wrecked off the 
Mull of Kintyre. The circumstances were peculiar. 
The trustworthy captain knew every inch of the 
coast, and at first there seemed to be no explanation 
of the mysterious catastrophe. But at the inquiry 
it was found that a load of iron pillars which the 
vessel was carrying had been placed in too close 
proximity to the compass, and had deflected it. 
So a man may imagine that he is steering by the 
trustworthy light of reason and sound judgment. 
But all the while there is something in his life which 
nullifies the guiding of the compass. 

If other questions are burning questions, this is 
the great quenching question. It silences all others, 
for it is itself the answer to everything. We all 
think that we have the right to make certain 
demands of Almighty God. We are ready with 

many questions, questions with a touch of complaint 
in them, with a note of self-excuse, with more than 
a hint of self-satisfaction. God is ready with His 
answer: ‘What think ye of Christ?’ That is 
His word, His last word. And silence falls at once 
upon all the questioners. After that, as we read, 
t HO) one ventured to ask him any more ques- 


.T ne 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
A Way of Life. 


“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path.’—Ps 1191, 


There are those to whom the Hundred and 
Nineteenth Psalm, the long psalm, seems a dull 
affair. Of these, some do not matter. They are of 
the type which regards all music as monotonous, 
which sees little difference between the best lines 
that Wordsworth ever wrote and the worst, who 
think of Shakespeare as a clever writer, and of 
the Alps as pretty scenery. Their condemnation, 
though it remains a tragedy after all the effort and 
goodwill that has been put into education, does not 
matter, except that it condemns themselves. 

But there are some—in fact, there are very 
many—who would find the whole of the Hundred 
and Nineteenth Psalm much too long for them to 
use with any profit allat once. This is most reason- 
able. We all have only a certain amount of atten- 
tion and power of concentration. And the psalm is 
in actual use in smaller portions, each portion 
long enough to convey an idea of the view of life 
which the whole psalm enshrines. 

It is an alphabetical psalm. It has twenty-two 
stanzas, the number of letters in the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. Each one of the eight verses in the Aleph 
stanza begins with the letter Aleph, and so on. 
Every single verse in the whole psalm contains a 
mention of the Law of God, spoken of as either 
the law, or the commandment, or the word, or the 
statutes, or the judgments, or other term of that 
kind. It is thus an ingeniously constructed poem. 
But it is much more than that. It is a devout 
meditation on the Law of God. By this must not 
be understood merely the Mosaic Law. It is law in 
a wider sense. If an Englishman were described as 
being devoted to law and order, that would not of 
necessity mean only the statute law. The ex- 
pression would mean a person who in general 
delights in an ordered, constitutional way of life, 
a person who thinks with satisfaction, even with 
enthusiasm, of the duty of individuals to take their 
place in a regular process, and of the strengthening 
of moral fibre which comes to them from such 
participation. So here. The law, or the command- 
ment, or the way, or whatever term is used, means 
the will of God regarded as the general, universal 
guide of life. 

The guide of life. All serious persons have some 
guide, within, without, or both. It is interesting 
every now and then to remember to what an 
extraordinary extent the natural instincts have 
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been subdued and held in reserve, or turned in 
another direction. We all have strong instincts— 
for example, self-preservation, sex, and so on. In 
any kind of civilization these are sternly directed. 
Circumstances, of course, help us. Our tendency to 
laziness is balanced by the necessity of earning a 
living. Other tendencies are checked by public 
opinion. But effort is also required. Thanks to 
our own efforts, and other causes, most of us 
achieve a reasonable degree of clean living, good 
citizenship, diligence, and other virtues. We hold 
ourselves in hand, and as a rule do not let go. 

But then there comes, not exactly a frost. It is 
not as Wolsey said : 


And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, comes a frost, 
A killing frost. 


Sometimes it is just the opposite of that. There 
comes a time when, in the words of the Prophet 
Jeremiah, ‘ There is in my heart a burning fire.’ 
Sometimes, to change the metaphor, the control 
slips, and we are carried away. Sometimes there is 
a sort of weakening, a crumpling up. There are 
indeed some who, having apparently no motive of 
religion, declare that they never, or hardly ever, 
crumple up. It appears that they have set their 
affections upon that which is right, and they attain 
what they desire. We may hazard the conjecture 
that very few of us find ourselves to be of that 
quality. 

What, then, can we do? Here is an illustration 
from Rudolf Otto. Ina Gothic cathedral a man who 
is technically proficient can see the principles of its 
construction and its characteristics of style. If, 
moreover, he has a practical eye, he can see how it 
could be restored or better adapted to its purpose. 
But there is another possibility. He may remain 
quietly in a corner and, as Otto puts it, ‘ experi- 
ence’ the cathedral in receptive contemplation. 
Even though it is half-ruined, or not yet finished, 
if he has the seeing eye he will be possessed of 
its essential idea. It will be revealed to him in 
its entirety and its unity, in its mystery and its 
sublimity ; he will become aware of its real meaning. 

The Psalmist is like that. We do not say that he 
has discovered the whole meaning of life. No finite 
mind could ever really do that. But he may 
perhaps be said to have discovered the rhythm of it, 
or to have discovered what there is behind it. In 
The Nature of Belief by Father D’Arcy, of Oxford, 
a distinguished Roman Catholic, we come across 
this sentence: ‘The majority of men were never 
meant to be scholars or to overstrain their heads 


with meditation on philosophy. They would do 
much better to meditate upon a Person, and, 
having committed their ways to His providence, 
to be shrewd and wide-awake and go about their 
lawful occasions.’ 

It is rather in this sense that the Psalmist found a 
satisfactory way of life. He rings the changes on 
his substantives, and he rings the changes on his 
verbs. He rules himself after God’s word, he hides 
it within his heart. His eyes long sore for it, his 
soul breaks out for the fervent desire that it has 
alway unto God’s commandments. He is as glad 
of them as one that finds great spoils. Princes did 
sit and speak against him, but he had something 
more absorbing than the fear of that; he was 
occupied in the statutes of the Lord. The per- 
secuting princes are waved away, for he was oc- 
cupied. All the day long was his study in the Law. 
It was his comfort in his trouble. He even says, 
‘It is good for me that I have been in trouble: 
that I may learn thy statutes.’ By it he is wiser 
than his enemies. He will walk at liberty, for he 
seeks God’s commandments. Nay, he will do more 
than walk, he will run in the way of the Divine 
commandments; for God has set his heart at 
liberty. 

In this seeming monotony lies hid an amazing 
wealth of experience. Every degree of strength 
and every variety of eagerness is represented—the 
zeal of youth without rashness, the maturity of age 
without immobility, the fervour of a prophet, the 
devotion of a saint, the patience of a pilgrim. 
Well might John Ruskin say, ‘This Psalm has 
become of all the most precious to me in its over- 
flowing and glorious passion of love for the law of 
God.’ 

There is for us all an individual life. From time 
to time this is in danger, when temptation comes. 
Where shall we find for both these lives what 
Matthew Arnold called ‘an ever surer and surer 
stay’? From our own inherited and practised 
control of instincts, from our own intellectual 
discoveries, from our own esthetic choice? These 
things are useful, and to a point they serve. But 
there come times when we discover that there is 
indeed an enemy ‘ who walketh about as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour.’ It is even 
more dangerous when we do not perceive it, when 
the forces of evil are encamped all round us, and 
we are the prisoners of mortals’ chiefest enemy, 
false security. Most terrible of all is it when we 
know, but the force of resistance is all broken, and 
there is no desire for freedom. 

And it is at these vital points, the point of 


normal constituents of earthly happiness. 
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defenceless ignorance or, worse still, of base and 


sordid acquiescence, that the grace of God comes in. 


I can perhaps save myself from my enemies, but it 
takes God to save me from myself. The Psalmist 
saw the whole of life as an area of grace. Each 
single step he took was under the Divine Providence 
—his lying down and his rising up, his walking and 
his running. What is called the dignity of labour 
is a great idea ; it ennobles the way in which most 
of us spend most of our waking hours. But the 
Psalmist knows an idea much more sublime than 
that—the dignity of life. Life for him has an 
interest, a romance, a consecration, a promise of 
worth-whileness, and at least of adequate success, 
because the Lord’s word is a lantern unto his feet : 
and a light unto his path.t 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Christian Praise. 

“ Speaking one to another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody with your 
heart to the Lord.’—Eph 5! (R.V.). 

1. When Christianity was first preached in the 
world, men were impressed by the astonishing 
cheerfulness which marked its professors. Yet the 
converts of the Apostles did not often possess the 
They 
were humble folk, often indeed slaves: they had to 
work hard under hard conditions: they were ill- 
regarded by their neighbours who resented their 
refusal to conform to the customs and habits of 
pagan society: they were frowned upon by the 
authorities of Church and State who were suspicious 
of novelty and alarmed by every kind of noncon- 


_formity: they were sometimes subjected to bar- 


\ 


barous ill-treatment: martyrdom was a frequent 
experience from the first. And yet they displayed 


_a fortitude in trouble, a triumphant joy in affliction, 


a cheerfulness in the most depressing fortunes 


which exceeded even the Stoic’s indifference to 


circumstance, and lifted these humble believers to 
a moral altitude which their contemporaries could 


neither reach nor understand. It is not uncommon 


now to hear Christianity spoken of as a religion of 
gloom, and contrasted in this respect with the 
paganism which it overcame. But such a contrast 
will not occur to the close student of Christian 


beginnings. He will rather agree with Dr. Glover. 


that then Christians ‘were the most essentially 
happy people of the day.’ 

2. The springs of this persistent joyfulness are 
not hard to discover. Christianity brought to its 


I S. C. Carpenter, The House of Pilgrimage, 165. 
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sincere professors three pre-eminent boons, every 
one of which brought joy with it—a good con- 
science, a good hope, and the power of a good life. 
These are indeed the sources of the deepest human 
happiness. To be at peace with God, to know that 
beyond this visible life with its hardships and 
wrongs there is an eternal life into which here and 
now we may have entrance, to move in the world 
with the freedom and dignity of self-mastery— 
this is to be released from the heaviest burdens 
which weigh on the human spirit. On Bishop 
Westcott’s grave in the Chapel of Auckland Castle 
is inscribed by his own direction the great Word of 
Christ, which gives the key to the enigma of Christian 
cheerfulness—‘ I came that they may have life.’ 
Human life became a richer, greater thing when it 
was interpreted by Christ, inspired by Christ, 
governed by Christ, summed up in Christ.? 

It is related that when Margaret Ethel Macdonald 
was dying she said to her husband, ‘ Let us praise 
God together for what has been. He has been very 
good to me, in giving me my work, my friends, and 
my faith. At the end of the day, I go gladly to 
Him for rest and shelter.’ 

Recently Canon Dick Sheppard took as the text 
for a speech to young people words from the 
Huguenot Bible, Heureux les debonairs—‘ Blessed 
are not the meek, but the debonair.’ Speaking to a 
Pacifist group he begged them to be debonair when 
they told the world they would not fight—to have 
humour and grace. 

The ancient Irish hymn known as ‘ The Lorica of 
St. Patrick’ is a typically Christian composition, 
filled with the happiness of a perfect ‘ Rest in the 
Lord.’ It might fairly be described as a rhapsody 
on the words of St. Paul, ‘ To me to live is Christ.’ 
It is meaningless to the non-Christian ; it speaks the 
very thought of every genuine Christian : 


Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 
Christ 


with me, Christ before me, 
behind me, Christ within me, 
beneath me, Christ above me, 
at my right, Christ at my left, 
in the Fort, 

in the Chariot-seat, 

in the Ship. 


3. ‘ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.’ The joyfulness of Christians could not 
but find expression in their worship. The Church 
as ‘ the true Israel’ came into possession of a noble 
heritage. Its earliest hymn-book, and its best, was 
the Book of Psalms, which has never lost its primacy 
in Christian usage. Christians read into the Jewish 


* H. H. Henson, The Kingdom of God, 62. 
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compositions new and nobler meanings of their 
own, making them into perfect vehicles of Christian 
faith and praise. But soon they began to add 
contributions of their own, in which they could 
give unshackled expression to their beliefs and 
hopes. Students have discovered traces of hymns 
in the Apostolic writings, and in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians St. Paul appears to be quoting from a 
hymn: ‘Wherefore he saith, awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
shine upon thee.’ 

The joyous union of Christians as children in 
their Father’s house, joining together im acts of 
praise, fulfilling the ‘ priesthood ’ which as Christians 
they have received, cannot exist outside the Church 
of Christ. As Christians won their way to power and 
influence, they drew imto the service of religion 
the glorious arts—painting, sculpture, architecture, 
above all, music. Organs were brought mto the 
churches: orchestras and trained choirs became 
adjuncts of worship: anthems and even dramatic 
compositions found a place in Christian ser- 
vices. 

With the downfall of ancient civilization which 
had found its frame in the imperial system of Rome, 
Christianity entered on its long conflict with 
barbarism, and in the process received a stamp of 
ascetic gloom which it has not even yet wholly lost. 
Monasticism was suspicious of the Arts, which yet 
by a strange paradox found noble expression in the 
monasteries. With the Reformation came a change. 
‘The rise of modern hymnody,’ it has been said, 
‘may be regarded as synchronous with the rise of 
Protestantism, and in the earliest hymns is mirrored 
the antithesis between the old religion and the 
new.’ In one respect, perhaps, the change was not 
wholly good. Protestant hymns have been unduly 
subjective, expressing the moods of the individual 
believer, rather than the common aspirations of the 
Christian assembly. The vast collection of modern 
hymns, it must be admitted, contains bad poetry, 
unsound theology, even dubious morality. This is 
only to say that praise, like prayer and preaching, 
has passed outside the control of authority, and 
expresses the zeal, and also the ignorance, of the 
general multitude of Christians. Still, when every 
deduction on the score of undisciplined individualism 
has been made, there remains sufficient to form a 
notable and precious contribution to the accumu- 
lated treasure of the Church. 

Psalm-singing played a great part in the early 
phases of the religious revolution. Thus Bishop 
Jewel, writing to Peter Martyr in 1560, observed on 
the popularity of psalm-singing among the Lon- 


doners: ‘ You may sometimes see at Paul’s Cross, 
after the service, six thousand persons, old and 
young, of both sexes, all singing together and 
praising God.’ 

Lutherans and Methodists have been the most 
prolific hymn-writers. But, mdeed, every modern 
Church, when it compiles a hymn-book, must needs 
draw upon the riches of the whole Christian 
society. Denominational considerations are perforce 
abandoned here. Hymns are the most Catholic 
element in Protestant worship. 

To the members of the choir we would say : It is 
no mean privilege to lead the praises and thanks- 
givings of the Lord’s people, and this privilege also 
carries its burden of responsibility. Choirs, like 
the clergy, may “make the Lord’s people to trans- 
gress’ if, set conspicuously in the place of spiritual 
witness, and plainly seen to claim a spiritual 
character, they are none the less ‘of the earth, 
earthy.’ Think what membership of a choir may 
mean to the individual chorister. It provides an 
opportunity of rendering special service to the 
Church. It brings, if the choir be rightly ordered, 
a valuable discipline to personal character, for 
nothing can be done well without patient and 
continued effort. 

Besides, the choir is itself a human association. 
One cannot bring people together for a common 
purpose, week after week, and suppose that they 
are not themselves affected by the mutual contact. 
A sphere of fellowship has been created in which 
heart will draw to heart, and friendships will be 
born and nourished. ‘As iron sharpeneth iron,’ 
said the Wise Man of Israel, ‘so doth a friend the 
countenance of his friend.’ Choirs are an influence 
for good, or for evil, on choristers. Every human 
association—a family, a school, a club, a political 
party, a trade union, a nation, a Church—is more 
than just the sum of individuals who compose it. 
In a strange way it grows to be itself in some sense 
a Person, gathering up and uttering the opinions, 
hopes, efforts, and ideals of its members. So it is 
with a choir, and this is the reason why we do well 
to treasure the memory of those members who have 
served it well. 

Hymns can carry the message of salvation where 
sermons can find no entrance. Mrs. Alexander’s 
exquisitely simple hymn, ‘ There is a green hill far 
away,’ sung by a choir-boy, may be a more per- 
suasive statement of the truth than a learned dis- 
course on the Atonement. To the members of the 
choir we would say, think then of your work in the 
choir very nobly, yet very humbly. It links you 
on to the eternal activities of the spiritual world, 
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and it represents the divine ‘ treasure’ strangely in 
* earthen vessels.’ 

In the Life of Temple Gairdner of Cairo there is a 
chapter on ‘the musician.’ He had a genius for 
music and he was very critical. ‘How did this 
critic tolerate the sloppy amateur performances 
that were Cairo’s average, or the ragged-edged drag 
of the hymns at some little missionary gathering, 
or the piercing tunelessness of Egyptian voices 
forced into European airs? . . . The fact remains 
that he so threw himself into these little amateur 
performances that the amateurs excelled themselves.’ 


- 
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Of his own music his friend Brother Douglas Downs 
wrote: “I never knew that music could be so 
spiritual and sacramental until I heard his inter- 
pretation of some passages of Elgar. He showed me 
for the first time in my life that music may be the 
very language of heaven.’ 

So let us end by addressing the text directly to 
all of us, and more particularly to all who are 
members of the choir: ‘ Be filled with the Spirit ; 
speaking one to another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody with 
your heart to the Lord.’ 


The C$ristian Gospel and MBbypsical Health. 


By THE REVEREND FREDERIC C. SpuRR, BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue least observant person cannot fail to notice the 
growth of certain movements in our time, which 
have for their aim the prevention and the elimination 
of disease by purely mental or spiritual methods. 
These movements are not essentially new: the 
“new ’ thing about them is the denial of the ‘ reality ’ 
of disease, and the consequent necessity of ridding 
the world of physicians, surgeons, nurses, hospitals, 
and clinics, and installing in their place readers who, 
by expounding a certain philosophy, can clear the 
human mind of its ‘ false beliefs,’ and so banish 
the ‘false belief’ that diseased tissues have any 
existence. What does not exist cannot harm, 
therefore the supposed harm vanishes when the 
bogey is exposed. It is all very simple, and the 
simplicity of it has created a body of men and women 
who, despite their profession that they are only 
returning to primitive Christianity, and their adop- 
tion of two great names ‘ Christian’ and ‘Science, are 
nevertheless in direct opposition to the Christianity 
which has been known for nineteen centuries, and 
also to that science which, partly through the 
microscope, has revealed the hitherto hidden things 
of man’s physical and mental nature. ‘ Christian 
Science ’ draws its clientele mainly from the orthodox 
Christian Churches, and an analysis of that clientele 
is very instructive. It consists, for the most part, of 
persons who suffer from neuroses, and who prob- 
ably have nothing whatever the matter with them ; 

of persons who have sought in vain medical 
aid, and persons who have never had any intellec- 
tual groundwork of their religious faith. The last 


ie 


named are particularly liable to be victimized by 
any plausible philosophy which seems to hold the 
promise of happiness. 

Other healing movements are associated with 
Apocalyptic theology. An artificial framework is 
constructed into which religion must be fitted ‘ four- 
square,’ 

And other movements, notably that of ‘New 
Thought,’ have no necessary connexion with religion 
at all other than a vague pantheism. All our 
recuperative powers are ‘within’ ourselves. We 
have simply to assert the ‘ God within,’ and fulness 
of life and power flow into us. 

In the Church of England sporadic movements 
appear. Yesterday it was Mr. Hickson. To-day it 
is a Brighton clergyman. To-morrow another will 
appear. 

Meanwhile Rome goes on its way, indifferent to 
all such movements, being content with S. Winifred’s 
Well, Lourdes, and La Salette. 

Without entering into a detailed analysis of 
these various systems, it will be sufficient to say 
that each of them can boast of its cures, and that 
in many cases the cures are genuine. Nothing is 
gained by denying this. The psychologist can 
quite easily account for many of them, but there are 
others of which it is best to say, ‘ This is the finger of 
God.’ None, however, can say exactly where the 
separating line should be drawn. Perhaps it is not 
necessary to draw a line at all. The fatal thing in 
every system is that for the most part the cure is 
announced without any diagnosis having been made. 
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Patients allege that they have been cured of cancer, 
or of some other malady, but in a vast number of 
cases we have only their word for it, and it is noto- 
rious that nothing is easier to misunderstand than 
a symptom. Persons who have little more than 
the most elementary knowledge of physiology are 
often quite confident that they are suffering from 
diseases which a competent diagnosis cannot dis- 
cover, and which later are clearly demonstrated 
not to have existed. Such persons, ‘ cured’ of an 
imaginary. malady, become the apostles of a cult 
which thrives upon cases of this kind and adver- 
tises them as evidence of the truth of its doctrines. 
The falseness of the whole conception is easily 
concealed from those who have ‘ the will to believe’ 
anything that promises them relief from their 
obsession. The thing passes into tragedy when a 
victim of a disease, which diagnosis reveals as 
malignant, refuses to accept the fact that it can 
only be treated by the removal of the physical 
cause of the malaise, and, disdaining the aid which 
science offers, finally passes beyond all aid. Coroners 
are justified in describing as almost criminal the 
wilful ignorance of ‘healers’ who, in the inter- 
ests of a metaphysical theory, condemn to death 
‘patients’ who might be saved by the use of 
proven remedies. The ghastly failures of ‘ Christian 
Science,’ which it is often sought to hide, but which 
despite desperate efforts to conceal become public, 
should suffice to make men and women cautious in 
accepting, without careful examination, a system 
which ruins as many lives as it delivers. 

Criticism of these various systems is of course 
easy. Each of them has so many vulnerable points 
that it is not difficult to make a breach and to 
storm the citadel. ‘Christian Science’ in par- 
ticular lends itself to this treatment, and indeed 
invites it, on account of its claim to be something 
in advance of Jesus. There can be no question 
whatever that Mrs. Eddy herself made claims 
which practically, and sometimes in specific terms, 
place her in the first position. At every public 
address her name is advanced as the ‘ discoverer’ 
of Christian Science. No human being taught her. 
Her revelation was received from on High. Em- 
blazoned on the arches of many a Christian Science 
‘Church’ is her name, side by side with that of 
‘Jesus’ (never ‘our Lord’). It is hey comments 
on the Bible that constitute the true interpretation 
of the Sacred Writings. The fact that many editions 
of ‘Science Health’ have appeared, each of them 
correcting previous editions, makes a big drain upon 
that faith which accepts the theory of a specially 
revealed system. The average person may be 


excused if he inquires which edition preserves th 
authentic Divine message, and how the crudities o 
the early editions can be reconciled with late 
‘ revelations.’ 

The critic who is in possession of the “ official 
life of Mrs. Eddy, and also corrects this by th 
documentary evidence supplied later by Dakin 
and especially by John V. Dittemore, finds himsel 
compelled to erase from his mind the legendar 
picture of a woman who, from the first, was we. 
educated, a linguist, a genius, and a saint, and t 
substitute for it the banal portrait of a neuroti 
girl, self-willed, ill-educated, confused in thought 
and finally developing into a Dictator, with a 
abnormal love of power and a lust for money. An 
he sees also a woman who, despite her teaching, ha 
a defective memory concerning her humbler day: 
convenient but not convincing explanations of th 
passing away of her former linguistic accomplish 
ments, and who also wore false teeth, resorted t 
glasses for defective vision, called in the aid 
physicians to inject morphia into her veins, an 
who to the end was terrorized by the hauntin 
thought of ‘malicious mesmerism’—in fine, 
victim of fear. 

The critic who knows the history of psychology 
and the story of former healing movements, has n 
difficulty in disposing of the Eddy claim to hav 
received a special revelation. He finds the ‘ revele 
tion’ to be very old, very mixed, very contradictor 
and incoherent. Yet he discovers in the syster 


certain truths which it is well to preserve, bu 


which in no way are original. They have bee 
taught for centuries, even before Christ. What th 
critic properly resents as an impertinence is th 
claim that these are the exclusive property of 
modern prophetess, who has plagiarized and copy 
righted. 

It is not with criticism, however, that this artic] 
is mainly concerned. Its purpose is constructiv 
If it be true that ‘ every heresy’ is a call to truth t 
free itself from its accretions, and assert itself in i 
purity, we may say that the modern healing system 
ragged and disjointed as they are, are a challeng 
to the Church to rediscover something which sh 
may have obscured, or overlooked—‘ Christia 
Science’ is such a challenge. It comes at a 
appropriate moment, when psychology has opene 
up new vistas, and interpreted old things in a ne 
and better way. f 

When the ‘ Elder’ prayed for the ‘ beloved Gaius 
that he might ‘ prosper in every way and kee 
well—as indeed your soul is keeping well’ (3 Jn : 
Moffatt), he was offering not only a perfect praye 
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but expounding a spiritual philosophy. It has taken 
the world many centuries to discover the profound 
truth which underlies these words. To-day, it is 
an accepted commonplace that the healthy mind is 
the surest way to secure true prosperity, and 
especially health of body. The day has passed 
when disease is accepted as the will of God. To 
science, as well as to a truer conception of the 
Christian gospel, we owe the insistence upon the 
dominance of life and health in the scheme of things. 
Our Lord’s word, ‘I came that they might have life 
and have it in abundance’ (Jn 101), is charged 
with fuller meaning, and is seen to extend to the 
entire life of man. Men are beginning to appreciate, 
as never before, the glory of the old Saxon ‘ hal ’— 
hale—whole. The salutation ‘hallo’ has yielded 
a higher meaning—‘ health to you.’ Life is now 
conceived of as an equality and harmony of ail the 
parts of our human nature. The quest for health 
has become a passion. The ‘ pallid beauty’ of the 
Victorian Age has vanished in favour of glowing 
cheeks, eyes darting with fire, gladness, content, 
and an overplus of physical life. The ‘ goddess of 
health ’ has reappeared. ’ 

Many who refuse to follow Christ as the Lord of 
all good life invoke Him as the great Healer. Even 
‘Christian Science’ had to annex the holy name of 
Christ in order to be respectable. The Holy Figure 
of the Gospels is surrounded with a circle of light. 
The Divine Teacher and Revealer of God and 
Saviour of Mankind is placed in the margin, where 
He remains in obscurity, while the Healer fills the 
canvas. So far as it goes, the picture is true, im- 
perfect though it be. For our Lord did treat 
disease as contrary to God’s will. It burdened 
Him, and He banished it by His Word and inflow 
of His Life and Power.. But He came to do very 
much more than that. 

They who claim to have Him on their side in the 
abolition of disease are right. They are wrong, 
however, when they see in Him no more than a 
Healer. In confining themselves to physical health 
they omit the main factor of His work, which deals 
with ultimate causes and not alone with nearer 
causes. 

We may freely admit that suffering has its uses. 
[t corrects the aberrations of men, compels them to 
think and to review their manner of living, tends to 
destroy their native selfishness and creates new 
sympathies. The Saints and great souls have risen 
ubove it. The ‘ unconquerable soul’ has triumphed 
over the weakness of the flesh. Yet there is no 
necessity in the nature of things that disease 
hould attack man and reduce his power of useful- 


ness. We must still believe that it is not the direct 
will of God for His children. Most disease is 
brought upon man by man himself. It is a signi- 
ficant fact that wild animals and birds are generally 
healthy, and that when temporary indisposition 
overtakes them, they are guided by a natural 
instinct to the natural remedies. But, in captivity, 
the wild animals are often attacked by maladies 
which an artificial life creates. When they are free 
to obey the law of their life they are healthy. 
When that freedom is denied they suffer. 

Why, then, does man suffer? Because he is 
ignorant of the laws of his life, or he disobeys them, 
wittingly or unwittingly. And by the law of 
solidarity he causes the innocent to suffer. Man 
has many invisible enemies—germs and the like— 
which have to be resisted. But in the human 
body there are millions of corpuscular soldiers 
whose business it is to deal with these enemies. 
They fail because man starves them and they suc- 
cumb. Man also has marvellous helpers, food, air, 
light, water ; but he abuses them by his artificial 
manner of living. He excluded from his cities and 
houses the pure air and fills his lungs with vitiated 
air. We are told that few people understand the 
art of proper breathing. ‘Deep breathing’ is not 
practised by the majority. 

We cook our food badly, boiling out the salts and 
minerals from vegetables, and throwing them away 
as refuse, while we serve for food the remainder. We 
eat badly. Most people will not be at the trouble 
to inquire what foods, and in what proportions, 
are necessary for body-building. We are allured by 
our palate rather than by common sense and know- 
ledge. We lower the value of the natural digestive 
juices by reducing them with liquids. And few 
people ever flush their inner canals. Ina word, the 
body is badly treated, and it rebels, and disease is 
the result. What men have forgotten is that the 
body is a temple of the Holy Ghost. It is often 
turned into a slum. : 

Now, what has the Christian gospel to say to all 
this ? None will deny that it has inspired physicians 
and scientists to understand the body and to urge 
men to obey its laws. It has also set itself through 
many agencies to cure disease, not only by denying 
the obvious fact that disease is of the tissues as well 
as of the mind, but by operations (where necessary) 
and by remedies which deal with the blood, and 
with local troubles. To speak of cancer, tumours, 
fevers, and the like as having no existence save in 
‘ mortal mind,’ or to say that poisons cannot poison, 
is to speak the language of the insane. Healing 
must regard the actual state of the body. 
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But the special emphasis of the gospel is upon 
man’s state of mind or soul. It is not said that ‘ the 
body is nothing,’ or that its ailments do not require 
material treatment. It does say that the health of 
the body is largely dependent upon the health of 
the soul. And it is this that modern psychology 
has rediscovered. 

It is notorious that an unhealthy mind adversely 
affects the body. Evil thinking leads to practices 
which imperil the flesh. The person who feeds his 
mind upon moral garbage will, sooner or later, 
incarnate in his features and in his entire body the 
filth of his spirit. Grief, anger, unkindness, jealousy, 
anxiety, and the like literally poison the body. 
Dr. Hadfield mentions cases of mothers who 
through wrong mental states have poisoned their 
babes at their breasts. On the other hand, the 
perfectly healthy mind offers both food and 
medicine to the body. ‘A merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine.’ 

Modern systems of mental healing proceed upon 
such facts as these. But their limitations are 
manifest. They tend to confine their actions within 
the man himself. ‘All your resources are within 
yourself.’ The healing consists in making the mind 
dominant over the flesh; and within that limit 
there is a certain success. But it is a selfish success. 
The man never escapes from his own limitations. 
His ego remains his centre. Hence we find that 
altruism dies. Or if ‘God’ be invoked, it is in order 
to exploit Him in the personal interests. ‘ Christian 
Science’ is essentially selfish. ‘ Happiness’ is its 
great word. The gospel goes all the way, and takes 
man beyond himself and his personal happiness. 
Its message is ‘ Your mind is not sufficient. You 


must become one with the mind of God. He is . 


your life and health, but the health He offers you 
is not for yourself alone, it is solely that you use it 
for the accomplishment of His Will and purpose.’ 
Is not that the real meaning of our Lord’s linking of 
healing with the forgiveness of sins? The healing 
was more than an act of benevolence, beginning 
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and ending with itself. It was the answer to the 
prayer, ‘ Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in 
heaven.’ 

Christianity has far more than a vague word 
about ‘God.’ The God it offers is mediated through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. It is through union with His 
Divine Personality that our personalities are really 
brought into ‘tune with the Infinite.’ For what 
Christ gives to man is a new outlook upon life, a 
new inner adjustment to God, carrying with it a 


- 


new power of self-control, and a new insight into the — 


relation of the body to the soul, and the soul to 
God. He is Redeemer as well as Healer. So the 
Christian gospel alone has a gospel of complete 
health, for it alone binds man to God. The life and 
power of Christ flowing into the spirit of man 
cleanses and invigorates it, and makes it one with 
His Spirit. And so the body becomes not only the 
servant of man’s spirit, but the servant of Christ. 

It is this specifically Christian gospel that is 
ignored both by ‘ Christian Science’ and by most 
of the modern systems, from Mesmer to Coué and 
Trine. i 


The modern systems, with their religious jargon, 
constitute a definite challenge to the Christian — 


Church to re-think the truth and implications of 
its gospel. It may be that our emphasis has been 
only partial; that on the one hand we have been 
too much occupied with the ‘ salvation of the soul’ 


as to forget that man is physical as well as psychical ; __ 
and, on the other, to be caught with the nearer — 


thing and to place so much confidence in physical 
means as to forget the great fact which psychology 


is now emphasizing. The balance needs restoring. — 


Strange and weird cults always arise when Christian- 


ity is only partially presented, and they always 


perish when the truth sets men free. 


The way to deal with the menacing systems of © 


our time is not to denounce them, but to counter 
them. It is in the partial light that error flourishes. 
In the complete light, error, unable to bear the 
revealing beam, fades away. 


<-> 


Recent Foreign CBheology. 


Maria. 


Tue second Heft of the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche (Mohr, Tiibingen) for 1935 contains five 
studies and addresses on aspects of the Church, 


especially as affected by the contemporary situation 
in Germany. Professor Hans Gerbert opens with a 
thoughtful paper on Church and State, in which he 
is obviously careful about giving more than general 
directions ; as a jurist and a religious man, he 
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‘recognizes that political and religious interests both 
lead to forms of association, and drops some prudent 
hints to votaries of both, without committing 
himself to any definite programme. Professor 
Weinel’s paper on ‘Church and People’ is more 


critical of such movements as that championed by 


Herr Hauer. Dr. Knittenmeyer of Bremen is 
occupied with the standpoint of ‘ der Mensch der 
Erkenntnis,’ which is not peculiar to Germany, 
though his arguments naturally refer to German 
intellectualism. Professor Thimme objects to 
anything like episcopal leadership in the Evangelical 
Church, and Professor Traub of Tiibingen declines 
to follow Heim in speaking of ‘the revelation of 
Christ in the Old Testament’ ; only God is revealed 
there, and stress should be laid on the originality 
of the conceptions of Jesus, if the heterogeneous 
content of the Old Testament religion is to be truly 
valued. None of the essays has very much that is 
new to contribute to problems which have been 
often handled in other countries, but each of them 
is certainly alive with a sense that for Germans 
to-day they are living issues on which fresh state- 
ments are required from responsible religious men. 


_ Brunner’s lectures 1+ at the University of Copen- 
hagen outline what he rightly believes to be a need 
of modern theology, a restatement of this article 
of the Creed: ‘I believe in the Holy Spirit.’ They 
are trenchant, fresh discussions of its three dimen- 
sions, as it faces the historical past (faith), the 
‘present situation of the Christian (love), and the 
future (hope). What Brunner emphasizes above all 
is that belief in the Spirit is bound up with belief 


in God the Creator and Jesus Christ the Lord; 
he insists that this must be held, if we are to under- 


stand the fruitfulness of belief in the Spirit and to 


undertake the task which even the great reformers 


did not succeed in achieving, although they in- 


_ dicated its main lines, z.e. the relation of the Spirit 


to the Bible and to dogma. To those who are 


familiar with Brunner’s writings, this pamphlet 


, 


has little that is new; its value consists in the 
incisive analysis of Christian experience and in its 
exposure of what is called ‘Christian Mysticism,’ 


or sentimental belief in human capacity, as well as 


in a searching protest against metaphysical rational- 


_ ism and sceptical psychology of the Freud order. 
_ He desires to show how the true idea of the Spirit 


the 


conserves the essential message of the New Testa- 
ment, namely, personal fellowship with Jesus Christ 
Lord, as opposed to any undue reliance upon 


1Emil Brunner, Vom Werk des Heiligen Geistes 
(chr, Tiibingen, 1935). 
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subjective piety or objective dogma. Incidentally 
there is a severe critique of the Augustinian ‘ infusio 
caritatis’ (p. 39f.), a refusal to take Luther’s 
‘simul justus, simul peccator ’ as entirely adequate 
to the New Testament (p. 57 f.), and a protest 
against minimizing eschatology (p. 63f.). The 
central theme is, in his own words, ‘ It is the Holy 
Spirit whereby Jesus Christ becomes a_ living 
personal reality for us, instead of an_ historical 
recollection. What the Father is and what the Son 
is, we know only through the Spirit’ (p. 73). It is 
the emphasis upon this context of belief in the 
Spirit which makes Brunner’s statement so sug- 
gestive ; whatever be thought of his particular 
exegesis and arguments, he is at the centre in such a 
conception of the subject. 


Professor Wrede’s monograph, which was first 
issued thirty years ago, has been reprinted.? The 
criticism of the Fourth Gospel has passed through 
several phases during the interval, but some of 
Wrede’s contentions have been upon the whole 
accepted, and it is a welcome gift to receive this 
essay, even although it has not, of course, been 
brought up to date. Wrede’s chief interest lay in 
the business of interpreting the apologetic ten- 
dencies which prompted the author to produce such 
a novel estimate of Jesus, in particular the ideas of 
Christ’s Person and work which appealed to circles 
about the end of the first century. According to 
Wrede, these ideas so dominate the author’s mind 
that the various figures are introduced into the 
story simply for the purpose of enabling the dia- 
lectic method to elaborate its conclusions ; their 
realistic traits, we might say, are little more than 
a Defoe-like method of representing ideas, and not 
evidence of any independent acquaintance with 
historical traditions unknown to the synoptic 
writers. The clue to the Fourth Gospel lies in the 
recognition of a milieu of gnostic ideas about the 
Person of Christ (p. 30 f.), against which the author 
of ‘ John ’ offers a truer interpretation, but also 
he has in mind a contemporary Jewish criticism 
of Christianity (p. 42 f.), which took exception to 
Christ’s miracles and Messianic claims in particular. 
The conclusion is, that the Fourth Gospel is a 
predecessor of Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew, although it is meant for members of the 
Church. 


2D. W. Wrede, Charakter und Tendenz des Johannes- 
evangeliums, photomechanisch gedruckte Auflage. 
Sammlung Gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage und 
Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Theologie und Religions- 
geschichte, 37 (Mohr, Tibingen, M.1.50). 
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To re-read this in the light of recent criticism is 
to recognize that Wrede at any rate had grasped 
one feature of the document; he sees that the 
Gospel goes back to a single, strong mind. This 
essay suffers from a failure to appreciate any 
source-criticism, but on the other hand it brings 
out, what recent speculations about a Redactor 
and a Witness have often failed to notice, the unity 
of genius in the book. No doubt the milieu of 
ideas cannot have been confined to a single writer. 
There must have been a circle (call it ‘ Johannine’ 
or anything else, for the sake of convenience) in 
which such views were current, and the present 
state of the book betrays evidence of more hands 
than one in its composition. Nevertheless, literary 
criticism has recognized, what Wrede assumes in his 
pamphlet, that the Fourth Gospel as a whole comes 
from one powerful thinker, whoever he may have 
been. James Morrartt. 

New York. 


It is interesting to observe that the current 
number of the Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft (Tépelmann, Giessen; Band _ iii. 
Heft 1), like its immediate predecessor, is dominated 
by a single note. In the last issue, the main subject 
was the textual criticism of the Old Testament ; 
in the present number three out of the five principal 
articles are concerned with the prophets of the 
Old Testament. 

Karl Elliger discusses the political aspect of the 
prophetic message, contesting the view (traced 
back to Troeltsch) that their attitude to national 
and international life was based on a kind of 
religious Utopia. Elliger does, indeed, insist that 
the message of the canonical prophets was due to a 
close and intimate knowledge of God, but they 
were very far from being misty visionaries who 
took no account of the situation with which their 
contemporaries were faced. On the contrary they 
were realists, accepting and facing the facts that 
lay before them, often modifying the details of their 
message as the position changed about them. In 
truth, their political attitude is far too complicated 
to admit of easy explanation along any one simple 
line, 

Prophetic psychology is treated from two different 
points of view. F. Puukko draws parallels from 
phenomena observed in Finland and Siberia. He 
confines himself mainly to the earlier type of 
Israelite prophet, for he is unable to accept the 
view that the canonical prophets were invariably 
ecstatic. Even so, Shamanism might not seem at 
first sight a very promising source of new light on 


the Old Testament. 
drawn, and particularly the description of the 
methods of excitation used, are most illuminating, | 
and the writer concludes with a really sympathetic |/ 
recognition of the genuine religious element in these |} 
lower forms of faith. In the second place, W. E. 
Peuckert describes the experiences of some of the 
German ‘prophets’ of the early seventeenth 
century, and compares them with those of the j 
canonical prophets of the Old Testament. The } 
instances he cites all lie within a few years of 1630— 
just the period when Gustavus Adolphus was 
playing an active part in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Peuckert shows how similar were the experiences of 
these men, though there was not necessarily any 
communication between them, and ascribes the 
resemblances to the reaction of similar tempera- 
ments to the same external conditions. The 


temperament he finds in them all is that of the |f 


‘sore soul,’ or the ‘ wounded spirit,’ and he suggests 
—with some reason—that this may have been 
characteristic also of men like Hosea and Jeremiah. 

Articles on the prophets, however, do not exhaust | 
the contents of this issue. It opens with a letter of | 
greeting to the veteran Palestinian scholar, Gustav | 
Dalman, whose long life of service to Biblical 


scholarship now reaches its eightieth year. There | 


are two more articles of importance, one by Hans 
Bauer, throwing new light in details on the deities 
of Ras Shamra, and the other by Otto Eissfeldt, 
perhaps the most vigorous and illuminating of 
living Old Testament scholars, on the pronunciation 
of the Tetragrammaton. With a wealth of illus- 
tration, drawn from many sources and including 
much new matter, he shows that the pronunciation 
Yahweh or Yahwah must have continued in Irak 
down to the 7th cent. A.D., and in Samaria down to 
modern times. Eissfeldt does not claim to advance 
a mew theory; he does claim, and justly, to have 
adduced valuable new support for that which has 
long been current. 

In shorter communications Sellin describes the 
inscription on a jar-handle from Jericho, and 
Begrich suggests that Athaliah was the daughter, 
not of Ahab but of Omri. Finally, the editor 
promises his readers some information on the 
inscriptions which Mr. Starkey has recently dis- 
covered at Tell Duweir. Altogether this is a 
number which worthily maintains the great tradi- 
tions of the journal. T. H. Rosinson. 
Cardiff. 


The publishing house of Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 
has issued two valuable theological studies : 


Nevertheless, the parallels || 
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| (2) The Presence of Christ in the Church by Hans 
Christoph von Hase, Lic. theol. The subject is 
fully treated from the point of view both of the 
modern Protestant and the modern Catholic 
theology. The presence of Christ is much more 
than the realization of the abiding results of His 
historic personality ; Schleiermacher replied effec- 
tively to rationalistic views by insisting upon 
the personal presence of Christ. The suggestive 
| exposition of the meaning of Christ’s presence in 
the Church is marred by the denial of the possibility 
of any direct, immediately apprehensible presence 
of Christ by the individual believer. (2) The 
Significance of Prayer for the Knowledge of 
1 Die Gegenwart Christi in der Kirche (R.M.2.70). 


God,” by Dr. Carl Stange, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Géttingen. The philosophical basis 
of faith in God does not dispense with, but rather 
emphasizes the need for, the study of religion as 
the source of our knowledge of God. ‘ Prayer is 
not only the root from which our knowledge of 
God springs, and not only the way by which we 
attain to an ever-deepening knowledge of God, it 
is also a spiritual experience by which we become 
partakers of the promised salvation of God.’ 


J. G. Tasker. 
Tunbridge Wells. 


® Die Bedeutung des Gebetes fiiy die Gotteserkenntnis 
(R.M.1.40). 


ConfriButions and Comments. 


She Parable of the Unjust 
Steward: Gn Interpretation. 


Tonoatre éaurots pidous €k ToD pauwva THs dOcKlas,— 


eal 6", 


TuE teaching which our Lord intended to convey in 
the Parable of the Unjust Steward has been variously 
interpreted, but always with the note of apology ; 
there has in none of the explanations been the con- 
viction that the illustration He used was adequate 
and apposite : at best, the lesson has been considered 
to be one of the redemption of unworthy material 
for worthy spiritual ends: at worst, it has been 
taken as a vindication of worldly wisdom. All this 
ambiguity would disappear, and a new light be 
thrown on the parable, if a single change of 
half a word is made in the text as it now 
stands. 

Dittography was one of the commonest of scribal 
errors, and it usually occurred with reference to 
prepositions. Codex Bezz gives us a typical one in 
Ac 1°: the manuscript reads : 


KEEIENTW XYPONWTOYTW 
ATTOKATACTANEICEICTHNBACIAEIANT@ICPAHA 


the eic being inadvertently repeated. Later 
scribes often corrected such errors off-hand, and it 
was easy for them to make the reverse mistake 
‘themselves—to leave out as a repetitional error what 


actually was part of the text. This is what appears 
to have happened in Lk 16°: the restored text, 
(in the Sinai Codex) would read : 


EAYTOICTTON 

HCATEMIAOUCEK 
(Toc)TOYMaMWNATHC 
AAIKIAC 


The great advantage of this emendation is that it 
makes sense. Our Lord has told how the Unjust 
Steward made friends by means of unrighteous 
mammon: we are left to imagine what happened 
when the ex-steward called upon his newly-made 
‘ friends ’—they were not likely to value his friend- 
ship, and the time would very soon come when 
their sense of obligation and gratitude would fail 
and the steward would find himself as friendless as 
before. Then comes our Lord’s moral: ‘ Therefore 
I say unto you, Make to yourselves friends without 
the mammon of unrighteousness, 7.e. let the basis of 
your friendship be something more trustworthy, 
more honourable, than monetary convenience—do 
not fall into the error of thinking that you can buy 
your friends—so that, when money shall fail, your 
true friends may receive you into everlasting habit- 
ations.’ The perishable money of the steward 
bought him perishable friendships: friendships 
formed without any relation to this world and its 
goods will abide when this world order has passed 
away; they are untainted with the inammon of 
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unrighteousness, and untainted too with its perish- 
able qualities. 

The emendation of é« to éxrés must remain a 
conjecture: at least it is natural enough to merit 
careful consideration, and the new meaning gained 
almost forces one to the conviction of its correctness. 
The parable in this case is not a parable of Steward- 
ship, but of Friendship: it points to the truth that 
so fine a thing as friendship is not available in 
the money market, and life’s highest values are 
only maintained and won by the highest of 
methods. 

The parable ends at v.®, but vv.!°4% are full of 
interest, and demonstrate a favourite method of 
compilation in the Gospel narrative. The well- 
known passage in Mk 9*-5° shows how an out- 
standing word of our Lord’s may suggest another 
saying, which is recorded off-hand without regard 
to the lack of logical connexion in the sayings 
themselves. The Marcan passage comprises five 
separate sayings, connected respectively with the 
words oxavdadion, rip, and dAas. In this Lucan 
passage, the thoughts in the Evangelist’s mind 
centre round Stewardship and Mammon. Vv.?% 1}, 
which make no conceivable sense in connexion 
with this parable, are obviously transferred from the 
Parable of the Talents and fit perfectly between 
vv."4.25 of Lk 19. We have even an echo of 
the words in v.” preceding, namely, év édXaxioTw 
muotés. Secondly, both the steward parables (as 
reconstructed) include the use of the word papéva, 
which has tended to the confusion and which 
accounts for the insertion in v.!8 of the otherwise 
irrelevant apophthegm of the two Masters—the 
third occasion on which our Lord made mention of 
the word papava. So here we have three ‘Mammon’ 
passages : 


(a) v.®, properly belonging to the Parable of the 
Unjust Steward, and conveying the lesson of 
the irrelevance of material things in the 
moral sphere. 

(b) v.', transposed from the Parable of the 
Talents ; illustrating how character shows 
itself in little things as well as in great. 

(c) v.18, which we find in its true setting in Mt 
64 in the section which appropriately 
begins : 
pn Oncavpilere ipiv Onoavpors ext rhs yijs, 
a discourse on earthly and heavenly things. 


Must we try, as Gore does in the New Commentary, 
to find a logical sequence in these three passages, or 
is it sufficient to recognize them as three separate 
Adyva, with three separate messages, juxtaposed in 


our version of Luke through the similarity of verbal 
expression ? J. C. Wansey. 
Church House, Walthamstow. 


—————— 


G@ Mote on Sf. Zohn ti. 20. 


‘ Forty and six years was this temple in building ’ 
(A.V. and R.V.), reroapdxovra kai & éreow GxodopyOn 
6 vads ovros. This is an impossible translation 
on two counts; the substantive is in the dative 
of a point, and not of duration, of time ; and the 
verb is in the aorist and not in the imperfect, so 
the only possible translation is: ‘ This temple (or 
sanctuary) was built (before you were born) forty 
and six years ago.’ And hereby hangs a tale. 
‘The fifteenth year of Tiberius Cesar’ (Lk 3!) 
falls in some portion of A.D. 28 and 29, and the 
only question is whether it is to be reckoned from 
Nisan 1 according to the Palestinian, or Sept. 1 
according to the Antiochene customary mode of 
reckoning (see J. K. Fotheringham, Journal of 
Theological Studies, xxxv [1934], 146-163). It is 
not said that the preaching of St. John the Baptist | 
began at the beginning of the year, but only some | 
time in the course of it, consequently we must 
allow for an interval before the preaching, and a 
second interval before it became popular, so that 
crowds flocked to the bank of the Jordan. Then 
there was a third interval of some six or seven weeks 
between our Lord’s baptism and the beginning 
of His ministry, in which the Temptation took 
place. We cannot, therefore, put the beginning of 
His ministry as early as the Passover of 29; nor 
can His ministry have lasted less than a year. 
The Crucifixion, therefore, cannot have taken place 
as early as the Passover of 30. But it could not 
have occurred in 31 or 32, because the 15th of 
Nisan fell neither on a Thursday nor on a Friday 
in those years. Consequently the Crucifixion took 
place in 33 (which is the date decided on by the 
Pope). If it took place in 33,then we have both 
the Johannine length of the ministry and the 
Johannine dating for the Crucifixion, for the 
15th of Nisan began at sunset on Good Friday, so 
our Lord died ‘ between the evenings,’ which was 
the time of the slaying of the Pascal Lambs. 

The Cleansing of the Temple, according to St. 
John, took place at the Passover (2°); this then 
must be the Passover of 30. Josephus’s sources 
give two systems of dating for the accession of 
Herod the Great, (a) from his proclamation as 
king in Rome in 40 B.c., and (b) from his capture 
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ot Jerusalem and taking over the Government in 37 
(see T. Corbishley, Journal of Theological Studies, 
xxxvi. [1935] 22-32). Josephus (Antiquities, 
Xv. xi. 1) says that Herod began to build the 
Temple ‘in the eighteenth year of his reign,’ but 
in his Wars of the Jews, 1. xxi., he says: ‘in the 
fifteenth year of his reign’ ; these two dates mean 
the same year, 23-22 B.c. The Temple took eight 
years to build (Josephus, Antiquities, xv. xi. 5), 
so that it was finished in 16-15 B.c., and forty-seven 
years after that will bring us to A.D. 30. This 
authenticates St. John’s account of the Cleansing. 
There may also have been a second Cleansing in 
the Holy Week of 33, but this must be regarded 
as doubtful, since St. Mark puts all the ministry 
in Galilee first, and has only this week to give for 
events in Jerusalem, and he is followed in his 
general arrangement by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
F. J. Bapcock. 
St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. 


— aoa 


‘Amobujoko in the Cem Cestament. 


Ir is notorious that many subtleties of Greek usage 
were recovered by the rigorous and critical scholar- 
ship of the last two generations. This rediscovery 
of usage was not least marked in the field of the 
Attic verb. One example of this is to be seen in 
the dictum that in mature Attic prose, while 
Gmokreivw, droxteva, dméxrewa are the active forms, 
the passive are drawn from droOvyjcKw, drobavotpat, 
éréfavov, and ré6vyxa. How far does this Attic list 
of principal parts persist in Hellenistic Greek, and, 
in particular, in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment ? 
_ In that Greek we find a plentiful number of 
_} synonyms employed to express filling. Besides 
| droxreiva we have odpdlw, avard, vexpS, and govevw, 

and it may be of interest to consider whether any 
| distinctions appear in the shades of meaning con- 

| veyed by these words. 

I, dovedw certainly carries with it the judgment 
that killing was murder. | Accordingly we find 


a Disraicrets. 
P| 2. vexp is used for metaphorical killing, the 
| starving, deadening, mortifying of passions, as St. 
} Paul Says (Col 3 5), vexpooare ov Ta péAN, and also 
forgthe decay of old age (Ro 4!%); Karevdpev 1d 
wrod gua vevexpwuevov (cf. He 111°). 
3. GavarS is used literally for the putting to 
eath or bringing about death by, for example, 


legal process, so that it is not strictly murder by 
direct attack—as Clough makes the distinction 
when he writes : 


Thou shalt not kill, but need’st not strive 
Officiously to keep alive. 


Instances of this literal use are to be seen in Mt 1024, 
mapaddae d€ adeApos adeApoy eis Oavatov Kai TarHp 
TéKVOY, Kal eravarrygoyras Téxva él yoveis Kat 
Pail mal avrovs, and its parallel in Mk 1312 and 
Mt 265°, and the parallel in Mk 145° and Lk 2118; 
, ‘\ ‘\ «< \ / ‘ EEN cal ‘\ 
pale Gabe dé Kal td yovewy Kal adeAddy Kat 
cal \ , \ , > e A 

ovyyevar Kal pidwy, Kal Gavatwcovow é& tuov. The 
same literal and legal sense appears in 2 Co 6%, 
@s maidevoperor kal pr Oavarovpevor (‘ flogged and 
not executed’), and 1 P 318, Xpiards . . 
. Gavatwhels pev capi, Cworonfels S& mvevpare. 

So again in Ro 88, quoted from Ps 4422. Besides, 
the word is used metaphorically, like vexp in 
Ro 74, dare, ddeAGot pov, kal tyuels avardhyre TO 


. amrébavev 


vonw Sia Tod cwmatos Tod ypiorod, and so also in 
gi 

4. The use of oddgw exhibits some interesting 
features. It is used by the writers of the first 
Johannine Epistle and of the Johannine Apocalypse 
alone of all New Testament writers. Whether this 
small agreement in vocabulary points to an identity 
in the authors is a subject for discussion that 
would carry us too far from our present purpose : 
it is enough that we should call attention to it. 
The connotation of the word is, in origin, the 
cutting of the throat and so the killing of an animal, 
especially in sacrifice, and although this narrower 
significance has passed into a wider sense centuries 
before the books of the New Testament were 
written, we may suspect that the sacrificial implica- 
tion is not altogether lost in, e.g., Rev 5°, dpviov 
éornxos &s expaypéevoy, and similarly in 5” 13°. 
The same may be said of the use in 5°, where the 
Elders in their new song address the Lamb in the 
words, détos <i . . . Ore eopdyns Kal Wyspacas TO 
Ged ev 7 alpati cov ek macys dvdAjs. Interest- 
ing in its suggestiveness is the phrasing of 13°, 
where we read of 7d @npiov as having piay trav 
Keparav adrod as expaypevyv cis Oavaroy, Kal 7 
mrAnyy Tod Oavarov aitod eepareiGy. In the re- 
maining passages odafw would seem to have shed 
any semblance of its primitive precision of meaning 
and to mean no more than ?o kill, or better, perhaps, 
to butcher. So in 64, e60y aitd rAaBeiv rijv cipyvyv 
ék ris yas Kal tva dAAyAous oddéovow, and in 6°, 
and 18%. Ini Jn 3), éodagev rov ddeAdov abrod* 
Kal xdpw rivos éopagev abrov, there may be some 
reminiscence of the sacrificial significance of the 
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word, in view of the importance attached else- 
where to the blood of Abel. 

5. Here should be noted, perhaps, the use of 
Ow in Mk 14”, dre 7d waoya voy, compared with 
Ac 117, dvaords, Ilérpe, Oicov xat daye, and also 
dvaipeiy to make away with or to execute, as in Ac 5° 
92 162? 2327 261° and Lk 23%. This latter word, it 
may be observed, is almost peculiar to St. Luke, 
who has it twice in the Gospel, and nineteen times 
in the Acts of the Apostles. It is found otherwise 
only in Mt 21° and—but here rather in the sense 
of getting rid of than of killing—in 2 Th 2°, 6 dvopos, 
dv 6 KUpios ['Iycots] aveAc? Td rvevpare TOD oTOmaTOS 
avrod, and in He 10°, dvaiped rd aporov, wa 7d 
devrepov oTHoN- 

6. The active of doxre’vw exhibits no features in 
the Greek of the New Testament which distinguish 
it from that of the Attic writers. We find, however, 
some passive forms which the mature Attic would 
have abjured. In Mk 8%! we have det ror vidv rod 
avOpdrov mo\AG wabety, Kai drodoKxipacbAvat to 
tov mperBuTépwv Kai TOV apxLEepéwv Kal TOY ypapypa- 
téwy, kal droxravOnvat ... . Here drofavely might 
have been understood to mean that He must die: 
droxravOjvar emphasizes the shame and horror of 
death by killing. Mt 16? repeats the word, as does 
Luke also in 972. Mk 9* similarly uses droxravOeis, 
where an Attic writer, it may be said, would 
certainly have written drofavsyv since it is preceded 
by dmoxrévovew airév, so that there could be no 
ambiguity as to the mode of death. This passive 
aorist is not used elsewhere in the New Testament 
except in the Apocalypse, where it occurs eight 
times (218 918 20 715-13 1310-15 yo2l) in several of 
which, for example in 13), droévyoxw might have 
been used without ambiguity, as would have been 
done by an Attic writer. 

7. In the New Testament no less than in Attic 
writers dmofvyoxw is of frequent occurrence. 
Naturally it often has unquestionably the mere 
sense of die. Can we say that it never has the 
Attic significance of be killed? An unequivocal 
answer seems to be supplied by such a passage as 
Mt 26°, if the reading of some MSS which give 
drofavotvra: could be accepted in place of the 
sounder text dzodotvrat. The verbal similarity 
to Rev 13! would make this example incontro- 
vertible if the reading had been acceptable. There 
are, however, many other passages throughout the 
New Testament which suggest that most. of the 


1Jt must be acknowledged that there is no passage 
where drodyvyjcKw is followed by iré with the genitive, 
as we have it not infrequently in Attic writers, so that 
its passive sense is demonstrable. 
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writers did use dro6vyjcxw as the ordinary passive 
of doxreivw. Particularly noticeable is the use 
in the sense of be executed, suffer the death penalty. 


Examples of this may be seen in Jn 18'*, cupdéper — 


va é&vOpwrov drobavety Srtp Tod Aaod. Cf. Jn 11° 
and ®! 19? and Ac 254, «i wév ody ddukd Kai aor 
Gavarov méempaxd tT, od mapartotpar TO amroGavety ; 
cf. also He 10®8. Perhaps the same may be said 
of Jn 12°, rodro dé deyov, onpaivov Toiw Oavarw 
npedrev aarobvyoKew, Where what is commented on 
is the passive dv iw. Still more suggestive is 
Jn 18% 3 troy ait@ ot “lovdaio. jyiv ovK éfeori 
Gmoxteivat ovdéva’ iva 6 Adyos Tod “Iycod mwANPwO} 
dv elrev onpatvey rod Oavdtw jyeddev droOvyckerv. 
Here special point is lent to the words if we 
understand them to mean that the Lord’s saying 
indicated that He should be slain, not by stoning 
at the hands of the Jews, but by crucifixion at the 
hands of the Romans. In other passages we may 
perhaps at least say this much, that droOvyoKxw 
implies a violent death—slaying. For this we may 
quote Mt 26%, xdy dn pe oriv col drofauveiy, ov py 


2 ua a 16 4 \ e al 9 
oe ATAPVYTOMAL 5 Jn II ? ayw Lev Kat YES va 


drobdvwuev per atrod; Ac 211, éyd yap od povov — 
ScOjvar GANA Kal darobaveiv eis “lepoveadnp (it will — 


be observed that here drofaveiv is treated as quite 
parallel in construction to an aorist passive in- 
finitive). 

In some passages, while it cannot be said that 
the sense absolutely demands that we should 
interpret the word as meaning, be executed or be 


killed, it is fair to claim that an improvement is 


effected in the sense if this interpretation be 
adopted. In Jn 871, év 77 duapria ipav drobaveiobe, 
this interpretation will carry us back in thought to 
the death penalty pronounced upon Adam. In 
Ro 8, Xpiorés “Inoots 6 drobavev, paddov dé 


éyepbes, the parallelism with the aorist passive — 


participle is noticeable (‘slain=by men . . . raised 
to life by God’). In Ro 14), éxetvov=. . . darép ov 
Xpioros dwéGavey, it is not merely, perhaps, that 
Christ gave His life to save the sinner, but that He 
paid the death penalty in the sinner’s stead (cf. 
1 Co 158, Ro 5% 78). In 1 Co 15%, xa@” qepav 
aro$vyoxw, ‘I am in danger of being killed,’ is 
shown to be the meaning by the preceding words, 
Ti Kal Hels Kwvovvevouev TaCaY Opay ;. 
ds arobvycKovtes kai idod Céuev, the sense must 
again be ‘as being continually in danger of being 
killed, and yet we have all the vigour of eternal 
life.’ In Ro 67, 6 yap drofavav dSedixatwras dao rhs 
dpaptias, we shall understand the sense to be ‘a 
felon who has been executed and has paid the death 
penalty is held to have made purgation for his 


In 2 Co, 6%, 


| 
: 
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crime, is purged from his offence.’ This is not 
very different from Professor Dodd’s interpretation 
that the Apostle is thinking how a dead man can 
no longer be put on his trial for a crime committed 
in his life (C. H. Dodd, The Epistle to the Romans, 
91). We shall thus have the Apostle taking an 
illustration from ordinary human procedure and 
experience, just as a few verses later he finds an 
illustration in the law of marriage. There will be 
nothing in the passage which can be perverted 
into a comfortable belief that death in itself re- 
leases men from sin. It is Christ’s death alone 
which was a victory over the power of sin. 

In Ro 14°, however, dréOavev kai élnoev, we 
shall hardly press the words to yield any deeper 
significance than we get from the simple antithesis 
of dying and coming to life. ' 

Finally, we may urge that in the Creed ‘ was 
crucified, slain, and buried’ would be better than 
the present wording. 

In support of this we may adduce the parallel 
actives in Ac 278, rpoomnjéavres dveiere. 

L. H. Dennis-and T. NICKLIN. 

Hulme Hall, Manchester. 


a 


She Spro-(PGenictan Woman. 


THE contribution by the Rev. P. Douglas Hamilton, 
M.A., B.D., in the July issue of THE Exposirory 
Times, has recalled to my mind a suggestion which 
occurred to me some little time ago, which I have 
not met elsewhere and which I venture to put forth 
in the hope that it may commend itself as a possible 
explanation of a very puzzling incident. 

The most puzzling features of the narrative are: 
(x) Christ’s silence; (2) His apparent harshness ; 
(3) His reluctance to grant the woman’s request. 
I say frankly that I do not think the solution lies 
in attempting to explain away any of these, as, for 
example, that Christ dealt with the woman in a 
humorous way. That suggestion places Jesus in 
the position of tantalizing her unwarrantably, with- 
out really explaining His refusal at first to accede 
_ to her request. 

By placing together, as complementary one to the 
other, the ascription of the title ‘son of David’ by 
the woman to Jesus and the words of Jesus, ‘ For 
this saying go thy way; the devil is gone out of 
thy daughter,’ we appear to have a clue to a solution 
that takes into account the puzzling features above 
mentioned and at the same time explains the 
attitude of Jesus. 
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It seems evident that the ascription of the title 
‘son of David’ is the immediate cause of the 
silence of Jesus. On her lips it would suggest that 
she had some claim on Jesus, and may have been 
intended by her as a means of gaining a hearing for 
her case by posing as one looking for the ‘ Ex- 
pectation of Israel.’ Jesus, quick to read character, 
saw the intended deception and answered not a 
word, but, refusing to acquiesce in it, passed on His 
way to the house, as Mark’s account would imply. 
Followed and pressed by the woman in her need, 
His next step was to expose the deception, which 
He proceeds to do, by making the contrast be- 
tween the ‘children’ (Israel) and the ‘ dogs’ (the 
Gentiles), and by which implication the woman 
would realize she was included in the latter. The 
woman, quick to perceive Christ’s meaning, im- 
mediately accepts the rebuke and, abandoning all 
pretence and deception, accepts her place, but 
realizes that Christ has left the way open for her 
request to be granted, which she seizes by saying 
that ‘even the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall 
from their master’s table.’ By saying this the 
woman acknowledges her deception and clears 
away the one hindrance to Jesus granting her 
request. Immediately the woman takes her rightful 
place Jesus unbends with the words, ‘ For this 
saying’ (and all that it implied) ‘go thy way,’ 
etc. 

The problem of the woman had been how she 
could persuade Jesus to cure her daughter. Being 
a foreigner she undoubtedly thought that she 
stood little chance. Her plan, which is not un- 
common even to-day amongst those seeking help, 
was, having gained a little knowledge of her pro- 
spective benefactor, to attempt to claim as much 
acquaintanceship as possible, in the hope that it 
would gain for her plea a more favourable response. 
The use of the title ‘son of David ’ together with 
Christ’s attitude is almost a clear indication that 
this was the means adopted in this case. 

The words of Jesus, ‘I was not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ were spoken to 
the disciples in answer to their repeated request for 
Jesus to do as the woman wished and so stop her 
crying after them. We should not expect Christ’s 
answer to His disciples to reveal the actual cause of 
His refusal, and it is plain that they at any rate 
saw no grounds for any, but it indicates what was 
passing in the mind of Jesus, and gives support 
to the suggestion that the obstacle was in the 
nature of the one indicated. 

CHARLES E. GarRirvT. 


Manchester. 
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Romans rvi.: @ Suggestion. 


Tuts chapter has long been a subject of discussion, 
scholarly opinion being divided as to whether it 
forms an integral part of the Epistle to the Romans 
or was originally meant for Ephesus. Has the 
following suggestion, I wonder, ever been advanced ? 
It would seem to offer a fairly reasonable explana- 
tion of the present position of the chapter, assuming 
that it was written for the Church at Ephesus. 

The Epistle to the Romans was written, it is 
generally agreed, at Corinth or its seaport, Cenchree, 
shortly before the Apostle left on his last journey 
to Jerusalem. Paul, according to Ac 20%, has 
spent three months in Greece and is just on the 
point of leaving for Jerusalem when he learns of a 
plot against his life and has to depart suddenly 
for the north, and, for safety’s sake, takes the longer 
route through Macedonia. After some time he 
makes his way by ship to Troas, and from there 
goes to Miletus, where he summons the elders 
from Ephesus and addresses them as reported in 
Ag sot: 

During his stay at Corinth Paul would, no doubt, 
have his time fully occupied, and as the day for his 
departure approaches he makes his plans for the 
future. These plans include work in Rome and in 
regions still further west, and accordingly he writes 
to the Church in the Imperial City telling them of 
his hopes and at the same time outlining what the 
Christian faith involves. This letter he plans to 
send as soon as he can find a suitable messenger, 
which he hopes to do before he sails for Syria. 
Suddenly, however, the plot makes him alter his 
plans, and hurriedly gathering his few belongings, 
he sets out for Macedonia. 

Under these circumstances what became of the 
letter ? It may be that it was not yet finished, or 
perhaps he could find no messenger, and so takes it 
with him, hoping to get a favourable opportunity 
to send it on from one of his ports of call. Ephesus, 
with its great volume of trade with Rome, would 
lend itself to this purpose, and on his way from 
Troas he determines to leave it with the Ephesians 
with instructions to forward it to its destination. 
As his ship does not stop at that port, he writes 
a note to the Ephesian congregation, greeting many 
of his friends and introducing Phoebe, who had lived 
at Cenchrez and who was now moving to Ephesus. 
This note he may have inscribed on the same 
scroll as the Roman Epistle: in any case, he 
probably included it in the same packet. This 
packet he may have sent with the messenger who 
summoned the Elders to Miletus—who may have 


been none other than Phoebe or one of her group— 
since he could not be sure that the Ephesian officials 
would come to him; or he may have delivered it 
to the Elders themselves when they did come. The 
Elders carried out Paul’s instructions, but, instead 
of removing the note to their own group, sent the 
whole manuscript (or packet) on to Rome; or, 
possibly, the Ephesian Church may have made a 
copy of the letter and the note for their own use, 
with the result that the two have become associated 
as we now find them to be. 

This suggestion is not without its difficulties, it 
is true, but, while we cannot be sure of any theory 
in the matter, it does, at least, do something to 
account for the attachment of the Ephesian note 
to the Roman letter. Frep M. Youne. 

Toronto. 
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The Bord's (Pfeasure in the 
Eenturion’s GFaith. 


THE meaning of the centurion’s words as recorded | 
in Mt 8° may, perhaps, be set out in paraphrase | 
thus: I am a man set under (Lk 78) the authority 
of others. To that authority I submit, obeying all 
commands laid upon me. And because I yield such 
obedience to him, or them, that sent me here, my 
servants and soldiers yield a like obedience to me. 
I perceive that this is true of you ‘also.’ To Him 
that sent you, you render obedience implicit and 
complete ; therefore these healing powers respond 
to your commands, commands issued under the 
authority delegated to you. 

If this paraphrase approximates the truth, the 
admiration of the Lord for the centurion’s faith | 
was because of its intelligent appreciation of His | 
relation to God. This Gentile anticipated His own 
words in Jn 519-80. It is ‘ by faith we understand ’ 
(He 11°°). 

According to Ps 8°, man was created to have 
dominion over fish, fowl, and beast, on the implied 
condition of his obedience to God. This lordship 
was lost to man through his refusal to acknowledge 
the lordship of God. Disobedience begets dis- 
obedience. Who knows not how to obey knows not 
how to command. So we see not yet all things put 
under man, but ‘ we see Jesus . . . crowned with 
glory and honour,’ with ‘all things put under his 
feet,’ because He ‘ became obedient even unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross’ (He 2°, Ph 28). 
~Luke tells us that this centurion had built the 
Synagogue at Capernaum. We may conclude that 
his love of Israel would extend to Israel’s sacred 
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writings. Had he read Ps 107?°, ‘ He sendeth his 
word, and healeth them,’ as the Ethiopian eunuch 
had read Is 53, and had the situation struck him 
as one to which that word would be appropriate ? 
At least his confidence in the Lord sharpened his 
perceptions and made him wise, whereas the scribes 
and Pharisees remained blind and foolish ‘ because 
they believed not’? (Mt 23!7, Jn 939-4). 
C. F. Hoce. 
London. 
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“Untif? the dap Break, and the 
shadows ffee away.’ 


THIs passage occurs twice in the Song of Solomon, 
in 2!7 and 4°. It is frequently quoted in modern 
prayers, but as so often is done in the use of O.T. | 
quotations, a meaning is read into the words quite 
unjustified by the Hebrew text. 

‘Until the day break’ means, in the original, 
until the cooling close of the day with its great heat, 
and spreading shadows, and evening approaches. 
Those who know the East can tell of the hours 
after, say, half-past four and onward, when we 
went out to enjoy the cooler air. In Gn 38 we read 
of Adam and Eve hearing the voice of God ‘ in the 
cool of the day.’ That is what the passage in the 
Song refers to. It was not the dawn of the day, 


Entre 


The Archbishop of York on ‘ Peace.’ 

We would draw attention to the important 
pamphlet which the Archbishop of York has pub- 
lished under the auspices of the League of Nations 
(S.C.M.; 6d.), and urge that it be widely circu- 
lated. The title is Christ and the Way to Peace. 

In the pamphlet he is addressing himself to two 


' groups of people both of whom believe themselves to 


have found in the same allegiance the guiding 


_ principle of which the world stands in need. The 
one group consists of those who accept the full 


doctrine of the Christian Church ; the other group 
starts from considerations of moral value and 
obligation, and reaches the conviction that in the 
life and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth there is 
aa i an expression of the ethical truth which can 
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but its close. Then the shadows caused by the sun 
ceased. (Surely ‘the cool of the dawn’ is a slip 
or a misprint in Moffatt’s Bible.) 

But with us the breaking of the day is the dawn. 
And for this usage of the daybreak, the Hebrew 
has its own appropriate words, both entirely different 
from the word used in the Song. In Gn 3276, in 
Jacob’s prayer, the words ‘the day breaketh’ 
mean the opening of day when the sun arose. 
Again, in 2S 282, we have ‘at break of day,’ for the 
morning, when the light shone upon the world. 

As used by many to-day the beautiful words, 
‘until the day break, express the glad dawning 
of the heavenly day, and the total cessation of 
all the dark and sad shadows of the earthly life. 
This is the Christian hope, but the Hebrew text 
gives no justification for it. Like another verse in 
Scripture (Is 40%), a beautiful line has become 
common as declaring a voice, as it were, all forlorn, 
‘crying in the wilderness,’ while in the Hebrew 
the voice crying is a voice full of hope, bidding men 
prepare the way of return to the homeland through 
the wilderness and the desert. So a Christian 
meaning has been read into the old Song of 
Solomon, a meaning altogether new and out of 
keeping with the original. ‘The break of day’ 
and the ‘ shadows’ have another meaning attached 
to them, a good meaning, perhaps, but not that 
of the Song. BUCHANAN BLAKE. 

Glasgow. 
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save the world. When these two groups, then, are 
faced with the many bewildering problems demand- 
ing solution to-day, what are their obligations ? 

The first necessity, Dr. Temple says, is for ‘ study, 
realistic thought, and vigilance. He gives an 
illustration of a field where we have failed in this 
and which has led to the betrayal of ‘a definite 
trust on behalf of the Assyrian Christians in Iraq.’ 
‘The Archbishop of Canterbury has been untiring 
in his personal efforts in this cause, but the Christian 
opinion of the country has remained dormant, and 
our influence on the side of righteousness and of 
peace has been greatly damaged by what has 
appeared to be a breach of promise.’ 

The result of study, the Archbishop clearly 
realizes, will not necessarily result in united action 
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by Christians apart from their union in study. 
‘Tt will, however, result in a different attitude 
towards each other on the part of those who differ 
in policy. For they will know that they differ 
only with regard to the most effective application 
of principles which all agree to uphold.’ 

In an important paragraph dealing with the 
Christian’s attitude to the State, Dr. Temple says, 
‘the Christian owes loyalty to his State, but it is 
not an absolute loyalty ; it may be his positive 
duty to disobey the State, as the instance of the 
Christian martyrs is alone sufficient to prove.’ 
And dealing specifically with the claim of the 
Totalitarian State, whether Communist or Fascist, 
he says, ‘If ever the claim of the State conflicts 
with obedience to God, the State must be defied ; 
and in the last resort it is more completely the 
function of the State to serve its citizens than it is 
their function to serve the State, for they have an 
eternal destiny and the State has not.’ 

Another principle is that it is of the essence of 
the Christian Church to be supra-national, for God 
is the Father of all men and the King of all Nations. 

How, then, can these principles be applied ? Here 
Dr. Temple realizes that differences may arise 
between Christians equally loyal. ‘There are some 
Christians who hold that loyalty to Christ forbids 
all participation in fighting. We respect that view, 
but we do not share it.’ In time of war when the 
international order has collapsed, the citizen has to 
judge what will best effect its reconstitution on a 
sure foundation. In time of peace he is called upon 
to promote that fellowship among the nations 
which may enable them to live together as members 
in the family of God. The great difficulty is that 
groupings of men are animated by a measure of 
corporate egoism more intense than that which 
animates their component members as individuals. 
When the nations are truly Christian it may be 
expected that they will be free from corporate 
egoism, but to-day the problem is to find the way 
in which this may be subordinated to justice, 
peace, and goodwill. 

Dr. Temple suggests a way to this Christian end. 
First, he says it seems to be necessary that the 
nations should abandon their claims to judge their 
own cause. And secondly, the chief causes of fear 
should be removed. Arbitration would of course 
help here, but another requisite is the ending of 
all competition in armaments. The further steps 
which he urges are the strengthening and develop- 
ing of the machinery which provides the civilized 
world with a central, co-ordinating organization. 
He finds that the organization of the community on 


the basis of law requires the acceptance of two 
fundamental principles. The first is the point 
already made that every nation should abandon 
its claim to be judge in its own cause. The second 
principle is that the defence of the individual nation 
should be undertaken by the community. When 
once this principle is established he believes that 
the attack will probably never take place at all. 

And all this he holds is strictly congruous with 
the divine method as Christians have been taught 
to understand it. ‘It is no accident that the Law 
precedes the Gospel . . . It is to characters already 
disciplined by Law and its sanctions that the Gospel 
of love can make its appeal, carrying them on to 
stages of spiritual attainment to which no law or 
sanction could ever raise them.’ 


The Man with the Measuring-rod. 

Miss Cable wrote of John Stuart Holden, ‘He 
was to me the man with the measuring-rod. He 
never spread a bed of roses for sleepy saints to lie 
on, and allowed no brimming orthodoxy to pass 
muster for rightness, purity, and honesty in the 
sight of all men. I have never left his church on a 
Sunday morning without a twinge of conscience 
that I came so far short of the pattern he upheld.’ 

Stuart Holden was a fearless preacher of the 
truth, and his master passion was to bring men to 
Christ. In the vestry of St. Paul’s, Portman 
Square, he had a neatly framed couplet hung : 


T’ll preach as though I ne’er should preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men. 


Fifteen representative sermons have been chosen 
and published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
Mr. Holden’s friend, Mr. Marshall Broomhall, has 
written a short memoir for this volume—/ohn 
Stuart Holden: A Book of Remembrance (5s. net). 
It is finely done, showing us the man with the 
gracious personality that we remember—sought 
after both as a preacher and a pastor. It is well 
to recall that in the midst of his popularity he 
suffered very much from harsh judgment, for he 
was criticised both by the liberal school and by the 
conservative, by the first for being too narrow, and 
by the latter for being too broad. Though he was 
much hurt he never showed resentment, and, 
speaking of it himself, said, ‘The Lord saw I needed. 
the discipline.’ 

Suffering. 

‘I recollect some years ago standing on the Leas 
at Folkestone, on one of the brightest and most 
sunny days I ever remember, and looking across 


@ Clay)“ Gs lit xight?.”? 
_ the answer. 
- rather be right than become President.” ’ 


facing the world?” ’ 
_ home he tells the following story: ‘Amongst the 
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\ | the Channel, endeavouring to see something definite 


in the very dim outline of the coast of France. I 
was just aware that there was land over there, 
but that was all. The following day was cold and 


damp and raw. The air was surcharged with 


moisture and I walked on the Leas again, and I 
saw France as plainly as though it had only been 
five hundred yards away. It was when the air 
was heavy, when the storm, indeed, was ready to 
break, that the land which was far off became 
clear and distinct to unaided vision. And so it is 
in the tests of life to every one of us. We are 
seeing “also the Lord” through a mist of tears, 
as we could never have seen Him in a blaze of 
sunshine.’ + 


Be just, fear not. 


Mr. Reuben Lincoln, who is now a Solicitor of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature of England, and 
was formerly Rabbi of the Star of Israel Congrega- 
tion, Hoboken, New Jersey, has published a volume 
of short addresses, a selection from those that he 
delivered during his ministry—Outspoken Addresses 
(Edward Goldston ; 5s. net). One of the addresses 
is to Barmitzvah Lads. ‘The favourite motto,’ 
he says, “ when we were at school ran: “ Be just, 
fear not,” and I interpret it, “‘ Be a true, honest, 
noble-hearted Jew, then what can be your fear in 
And to press the lesson 


great men who have helped to build up the might 
of the United States Henry Clay stands pre- 
eminent. He played a large figure in politics, but 
it is not the work that he did that I want you to 
remember, but rather the spirit that moved him. 


_ He was once arranging for a political campaign, 


and his friend was trying to dissuade him from 
doing something upon which he had set his heart. 
“Tf you do that,” said the friend, ‘‘ then I tell you 
candidly, you will never have a chance of being 
President of the United States.” ‘‘ But,’ said 
“Oh yes, it’s right,” came 
“‘ Very well, then,” said Clay, ‘“ I’d 


Some Better Thing. 


| at Haifa. 


‘TI recall the story behind the harbour-making 
Granite was necessary for good results, 
but who could afford to bring it from Norway or 


_ Britain to Northern Palestine? Some Americans 
were prospecting for oil in the Holy Land. They 


were on Carmel, on the hillsides overlooking Haifa 


_ Bay. The more they drilled the less they got for 


1 fom Stuart Holden: A Book of Remembrance, 22. 
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their pains—just broken implements and dis- 
appointments. They were boring on_ granite. 
They had found not oil but the one thing needed 
on that very spot, untold masses of granite, ideal 
for harbour construction, in the place where it was 
most needed, ready to hand for the engineers.’ ? 


Pacifism. 


Those who have been on Tower Hill with Mr. 
Donald Soper and have watched him holding his 
crowd there, and, even more, the great number 
who listened to him broadcasting during the 
autumn of last year and the spring of this one, will 
be glad to have in permanent form the record of 
his talks. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have pub- 
lished these at 1s. (paper covers), and the title is 
Question Time on Tower Hill. Here is how Mr. 
Soper dealt with two questions which were put to 
him as to the attitude of Jesus to pacifism as 
revealed in the Gospels. 

‘ One correspondent writes : “‘ How do you recon- 
cile the use of force by Christ, when He drove the 
moneylenders from the Temple, with your beliefs 
as stated in your talk?” First of all, a small 
correction. They were money-changers, not money- 
lenders. This, of course, makes no difference to 
the real problem. There are three records of this 
incident, one in Matthew, one in Mark, and one 
in John. It is from John’s record that, in my 
experience, the evidence is usually taken. Most 
people, I suppose, would say, if they were asked 
what happened, that Jesus made a scourge of cords 
and whipped the money-changers out of the Temple. 
This is exactly what did not happen. The record 
definitely states that Jesus used a scourge of cords 
to drive out the sheep and the oxen, a natural and 
necessary way of casting them out. There is no 
evidence that Jesus laid hands on any persons. 
John says that He poured out the changers’ money 
and overthrew their tables, and to those that sold 
the doves He said: ‘Take these things hence.” 
Matthew and Mark content themselves with a 
shorter record. They state that the money- 
changers and those who defiled the Temple were 
cast out. It is unthinkable that money-changers 
could have been thrashed out of the Temple by a 
scourge of cords. They were driven out by the 
moral indignation of One who shamed them by 
His flaming zeal for righteousness. All these 
records are a comment not on the physical strength 
of Jesus, but on the moral and spiritual energy 
which flowed through Him. It was in the power 
of God that He healed sickness and cast out evil. 


2 R. Lincoln, Outspoken Addresses, 186. 
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‘The other question relates to the admittedly 
difficult passage in which Jesus seems to advocate 
violence, when, in speaking to His disciples, He 
says: “ He that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise his scrip ; and he that hath no sword, let 
him sell his garment and buy one.” The passage 
from which these words are taken is Luke xxii. 35- 
38, and must be read as a whole. I would suggest 
that manifestly it is a part of a longer conversation, 
most of which is left unrecorded. I cannot but 
believe that a dispassionate reading of the passage 
itself would reveal the very opposite interpretation 
from the one which appears at first sight. Jesus 
is facing the cross. He is facing it in loneliness. 
Despite all that He has been able to do for His 
disciples, they do not believe that the way of non- 
violence will be effectual. They still cling to the 
belief in a Messiah who will rally the Jews to fight 
the Roman “imperium.” In the verses imme- 
diately preceding this passage Jesus tells Peter, who 
protests that he is ready to go with Him both to 
prison and to death: “I tell thee, Peter, the cock 
shall not crow this day until thou shalt thrice deny 
that thou knowest Me.” Then Jesus goes on to 
plead with them all: ‘‘ When I sent you without 
purse, and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye any thing ? 
And they said, Nothing.” Cannot we with rever- 
ence imagine how the conversation proceeded, and 
the impasse it reached. Despite the fact of past 
successes, when they actually obeyed Jesus, those 
disciples remained obdurate in the belief that now 
at this time of crisis, nothing but the way of the 
sword would bring victory. “Very well,” says 
Jesus, ‘‘if you are determined on such a course, 
then be logical and make your warlike preparations.”’ 
They say: “Lord, behold, here are two swords.” 
Two swords to fight the legions of Rome. “It is 
enough,” says the Master. “Cannot you see how 
futile is the way you want to take?” And He 
goes with them to the Garden of Gethsemane. As 
I re-read this 22nd chapter of St. Luke, it is not 
Jesus who seems to waver in His rejection of the 
sword. It is we, His disciples, who, by our 
hesitancy and unbelief, make His agony the more 
profound. We, instead of facing the cross with 
Him, sleep while He prays and deny Him when 
He needs us most.’ 


Keswick, 


In the beginning of July this year the Keswick 
Convention celebrated their diamond jubilee. On 
the Sunday morning, Canon J. Battersby Harford 
preached in St. John’s Church, Keswick, and 
reminded his hearers that in the ’seventies of the 


last century God ‘spoke a special message to a 
little group of men whose hearts He had touc 
and whose ears He had opened. The then 
of this parish in August, 1874, was called of 
to attend meetings which were to be held at Ox! 
for the promotion of scriptural holiness. T 
God met him and spoke to him, and in the 
before his death he bore this testimony in 
public assembly at Oxford: “I got a revela 
of Christ to my soul so extraordinary, glo 
and precious, that from that day it illuminat 
my life. I found He was all I wanted. I s 
never forget it, the day and hour are present wi 
me, how it humbled me and yet what peace 
brought !”’ The vicar was his father. 

T. D. Harford Battersby—and it was he who, the 
following summer, held the first Keswick Conventi 
For sixty years it has met with only one brea 
one of the War years. The full story has been 
written by Mr. Walter B. Sloan—These Sixty Years — 
—and published by Messrs. Pickering & I 
(2s. 6d. net). It is by no means an easy thing to 
make a record of sixty Conventions interesting, but 
Mr. Sloan has succeeded, and the volume not only — 
traces the development of the movement but pays” 
a tribute to its leaders, including a touching one 
to Dr. Stuart Holden, who died just three weel 
after the one held in 1934. 

Mr. Sloan remembers many small details of the 
various Conventions, and so his account gains in 
vividness. In the opening address of the 1907 
Convention, for example, he says that ‘ reference 
was made to the “‘ awful danger of the atrophy 
our sense of spiritual hearing,” and the Speak Mg 
told of a watchman at the Falls of Niagara, with — 
whom some one condoled at his having constantly 
to endure the deafening noise, and the significant 
answer was, “Bless you, sir, I never hear it.”’ 
In that year, too, he remembers that Canon — 
Battersby Harford told that when his father lay — 
dying he asked him to read the thirty-fourth Psalm, 
with its wonderful note of testimony and depend- = 
ence, and when it had been read he said, ‘ That is — 
my experience.’ 
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